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cially, “if there’s any livin’ 
thing that belonged to the 
captain—even a cat — left 
aboard we can’t rightly claim 
that she was properly aban- 
doned.”’ 

“When I was in this ship 
a few months ago there wasn’t 
enough grub to feed a cat,” 
said Mr Macleod, who did not 
swallow the boatswain’s state- 
ment, but thought it better 
to humour him. 

An Irish sailor pointed to 
the derrick. 

‘“‘ Mishter,” he said, ‘* there’s 
enough fresh meat on the hoof 
up there to feed a rigiment 0’ 
cats for a whole year.” 

There was a roar of laughter, 
and from that moment the 
character of the enterprise 
changed. Now that they could 
joke, even about rats, it became 
a gay adventure. Mr Macleod 
laughed as heartily as the rest. 

“You had me then, Daly ; 
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I didn’t think of that,” he cried. 
“* Well, I’m as fond of animals 
as any man, but if there’s a 
cat on board it’s going for a 
long swim. Let’s get on with 
the business.” 

Mr M‘Nab and the donkey- 
man led the improvised stoking 
gang below. 

“The first thing we’ll do, 
bo’s’n, is to show some lights,”’ 
Mr Macleod said. ‘ To begin 
with, we’ll hoist two red lights 
to indicate that, for the present, 
she’s not under command. I 
know where the lamp locker is ; 
come on.” 

“Very good, captain,’ the 
boatswain answered with a grin. 

Heavy rain pattered on the 
deck, then slanted to a fresh- 
ening squall. Darkness had 
shut down. When last seen 
the tanker was a mile astern 
and showing both her red and 
green side-lights ; now she was 
completely obscured. 


VI. 


While the boat was being 
pulled toward the Marmaduke 
her captain and chief engineer 
stood together on the oil- 
tanker’s lower bridge waiting 
confidently for their vessel to 


take the final plunge. Once 
they thought she had done it. 
She fell off a little to starboard, 
bringing the swell more on the 
port quarter, and pitched lazily. 

“There she goes,’? Captain 
Parry whispered _hoarsely. 
“No, damn it!” 

The hoisting of the boat to 
the davit heads caused his lip 


to curl with contempt and 
brought malicious satisfaction 
to his heart. If that young 
fool wanted to drown the whole 
party in his charge he was 
certainly going the right way 
about it. On the bridge Captain 
Griffin was aghast. 

“What is that mad High- 
landman up to now?” he 
cried. ‘“ He’s a menace.” 

‘‘T don’t know, sir; but he’s 
very much all there as a rule, 
and he’s a first-class seaman,”’ 
the chief officer replied. 

“ He’s showing it in a very 
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peculiar way,” the captain said 
petulantly. 

He was very anxious and 
paced the bridge with quick, 
nervous steps. Every time he 
reached the port wing he stared 
at the Marmaduke. Was it the 
gathering darkness that caused 
her to look so much lower in 
the water, or was she really 
sinking as swiftly as her captain 
had predicted? Funny thing, 
he had taken a dislike to that 
fellow and mistrusted him at 
first sight, though he was prob- 
ably correct about the state 
of his vessel. He had abandoned 
her prematurely, however; an 
unpardonable offence in Captain 
Griffin’s eyes. Hullo! what 
was happening now? That 
madman was wasting his time 
hauling down the distress signal, 
and, though the sun had al- 
ready set, somebody was pulling 
the ensign up on the flagstaff. 
The captain threw out his arms 
and looked despairingly at his 
chief officer. For a moment it 
seemed as if words had failed 
him, then he blurted out— 

“ First-class seaman! The 
fellow’s a damned play-actor ! ”’ 

The gesture hit Captain Parry 
in an entirely different way. 
He looked at his chief engineer 
uneasily, and for the first time 
a dread suspicion that some- 
thing had gone wrong clutched 
at both their hearts. Then 
common-sense came into play. 
The boarding party could hardly 
have started to investigate ; 
the gesture was that of in- 
experienced, impertinent youth ; 
the cut sea-cock pipes were get- 
ting in their deadly work and the 
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end must come soon. On the 
bridge Captain Griffin’s im- 
patience was translated into 
action. 

“Tll take a full turn and 
come up astern of her again all 
ready to get hold of the boat,” 


he said. ‘ Hard - a - port, 
quartermaster; slow ahead, 
mister.” 


The tanker turned away and 
came round in a wide circle. 
The helm was steadied when 
the Marmaduke was dead ahead; 


two minutes later she dis- 
appeared. 
“Gone?” Captain Griffin 


exclaimed incredulously. 

“No, sir; blotted out by 
the rain,’ the chief officer 
said. 

When appealed to, the helms- 
man agreed with the chief 
officer. Having been ordered 
to steer for the tramp steamer, 
his eye had been on her right 
up to the last. Complete dark- 
ness had set in; from the 
bridge they could not see the 
length of a cable through the 
driving rain. Captain Griffin’s 
anxiety was intense. He could 
do nothing but keep the course 
he was heading when the tramp 
disappeared, and have as little 
way on his ship as possible. 
If she fell off he gave the 
engines a touch dead slow 
ahead, and stopped them again 
when she swung back. ‘The 
steam whistle brayed out a 
steady warning. Remorse for 
the loss of eight lives had 
already attacked the quick- 
thinking captain. He did not 
blame himself for sending a 
party to sink the tramp steamer. 
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No, he would never blame him- 
self for that—but he should 
have sent a more experienced 
officer in charge of it. The 
vision of that boat close up to 
the davit heads haunted him. 
He pictured the end: the yells 
for the third engineer to come 
up out of the engine-room ; 
the Marmaduke’s last plunge, 
taking the boat with her. The 
suspense was intolerable; he 
dug his finger-nails into the 
palms of his hands. 

“ What’s that?” the chief 
officer cried sharply. 

“T heard nothing; my 
God! mister, what did you 
hear ? ” 

* A steam whistle! Listen ! ”’ 

For nearly two minutes of 
strained silence they listened ; 
then, very faintly, out of the 
murk there came a combination 
of blasts. 

‘There it is again, sir: the 
not-under-command signal ! ”’ 
the chief officer cried. 

“Has everybody gone crazy 
tonight?’ the captain de- 
manded fiercely. ‘* That ship’s 
fires are drawn; she can’t use 
her steam whistle.” 

“Lights right ahead, sir!” 
the man on the look-out in the 
crow’s nest shouted. 


‘There they are, sir: two 
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red lights, close ahead,” the 
chief officer confirmed. 

‘Port a little, quartermaster,”’ 
Captain Griffin ordered. 

The lights were close—too 
close for safety. The captain 
altered course still farther to 
starboard and the _ tanker 
ranged up abreast of the tramp, 
only half a cable’s length distant. 

‘* Marmaduke, ahoy !” 

‘* Hullo!’? sounded clearly 
across the water. 

It was the Marmaduke. When 
he next hailed, mingled emotions 
—relief and impatience over 
the long delay predominating— 
made the captain’s voice slightly 
husky. 

‘‘ Haven’t you finished that 
job yet? When are you coming 
back ? ’’ he roared. 

‘‘T’m not coming back, sir,’’ 
a cheerful West Highland voice 
replied. “I’m _ taking this 
steamer into Falmouth when I 
get the ballast tanks pumped 
out.”’ 

Captain Griffin strode across 
the bridge, banged the handle 
of the engine-room telegraph 
down to ‘full speed ahead,’ 
and gave the helmsman the 
course for Ushant. 

“Tell that captain of the 
Marmaduke I want him,’ he 
snapped. 
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BY RAM SAMI. 


In this crazy world of super- 
taxes and deficits I have often 
heard people marvelling at the 
mergers, corporations, trusts, 
and combines that sprawl 
across the face of the land 
today. 

Statistics bemuse them with 
the quantities of raw materials 
that go in and finished articles 
that come out. They are 
astounded at the men numbered 
on the pay-roll, and duly im- 
pressed with the business 


acumen of the industrial knights 
concerned when another great 
merger is negotiated. And no 
doubt they are often right. 


But I know of one case that 
did not end up in a merger 
because it wanted to. Nor was 
it led there by efficiency and 
good management. And when 
the end did come, although it 
was hailed in the Conservative 
press as ‘ another great merger,’ 
and by the Communists as 
further evidence of ‘ the growth 
of the Capitalistic Octopus,’ in 
the heart of at least one who 
affixed his signature to the 
‘ Epoch-making Event,’ I know 
that ‘ Merger’ was pronounced 
‘ Failure.’ 

The firm was founded and 
built up under the driving force 
of a man who lived in an era 
of strife and hard work. A man 
who was hard but played fair 
with his men; whose word, 
though often misspelt and ill 


pronounced, was acceptable 
anywhere in place of his bond. 
A man who looked into the 
future and saw a railroad system 
choked with his merchandise, 
and freight charges for ever 
mounting and building a tariff 
wall round him for the benefit 
of his competitors ; saw railway 
strikes choking his business to 
death for want of an outlet to 
the sea and made provision to 
shift his entire plant, lock, 
stock, and pinion wheel, a 
hundred and fifty miles néarer 
the coast with its cheap sea- 
borne trade routes; saw also 
that time would call a halt too 
soon for him to see it through, 
and so put his sons to work in 
his mills in order that they 
might learn the business from 
the ground up and be fitted to 
step into his shoes when the 
time came for him to stand 
aside. And from that day— 
when his sons started work in 
his own plant—the firm began 
to die. 

True, it ran for many years 
afterwards. True, it blossomed 
into something perhaps even 
greater than the Old Man en- 
visaged, but it ran only on the 
impetus of a driving force that 
was not yet spent. It survived 
mismanagement; it survived 
a world-wide depression. It 
ran for a few years on cheese- 
parings and makeshifts, on 
promises and half promises, 
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and on wages calculated down 
to forty-fourths of a penny. 
It lived a little longer on the 
fears of incompetent men who 
held the controls desperately 
as they perceived the ground 
slipping from beneath their feet, 
and then... but that’s the 
end of the story. 


The Old Man drew his time 
about the year that I was born, 
and when, eventually, I arrived 
outside the gates of his steel 
works, his sons were already 
managing directors. 

Diffidently—for the depres- 
sion was in force and many 
better men were unemployed— 
I applied for a job and pre- 
pared for the cross-examination. 
The foreman looked very cross 
indeed. 

“Are you a _ University 
student ? ” he snapped. 

Falteringly I disclaimed any 
such honours, and my hopes 
began tosink ; for the University 
vacation period had just started 
and there were a lot of budding 
young engineers about looking 
for practical training to com- 
plete their courses, so the ques- 
tion was not unexpected. But 
what stove in my planking was 
the look of relief on my inter- 
rogater’s face when I said no. 

“You got some tools?” he 
continued. 

“T have.” 

“ An’ a licence ? ” 

“és Yes.”’ 

‘“* An’ you’re after experience, 
heh ? ” 

“ That’s my object.’ 

“ All right. We'll put you 
on the staff as a University 
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student, see? 
morrow.” 

The reason for classing me 
as a student was to enable 
them to pay me the low salary 
enjoyed by students, instead 
of my union code. 

The foreman seemed to relax 
a little after discovering my 
lack of degrees, so I ventured 
to ask the reason. 

“Yah!” he — spluttered. 
‘* University students ! I’m sick 
of those guys tryin’ to blind 
me with their tainted science ! 
There ain’t any room for science 
in a show like this. It won’t 
work. See?” 

* Oh! Why not?” 

“You got a lot to learn yet, 
feller!” he answered pityingly. 
“You just wait. Y’see that 
joint over there now? ”’ 

‘The joint’ referred to was 
a building, the interior of which 
appeared to be lit by the glow 
of several furnaces. A couple 
of overhead cranes ran along 
in the murky gloom high above 
the floor. 

“* 'Yes,”’ I replied. 

‘Well, everything in there 
is stinkin’ hot. Get me? Y’ 
almost need gloves to climb 
up the iron rungs of the ladder 
onter them cranes. The air’s 
hot, the shaftin’s hot, the rails 
’y’ hot, the wheelza hot, and 
the bearings ’r’ a dam’ sight 
hotter, see? And the motors 
driving ’em are hotter than 
that.” 

‘¢ Must be pretty warm, then,”’ 
I said. 

“Well, y’ can’t help it, the 
furnaces make everything hot, 
see? Well, as I was sayin’, 


You start to- 
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I’ve had them blushin’ Uni- 
versity chaps come tearing hell- 
for-leather over to me shrieking 
at the top of their voices that 
accordin’ to science them motors 
oughter be burnt out, and why 
is it I don’ stop the cranes so’s 
they can cool orf ? 

“Why don’t I? Hell! If 
I was to stop them cranes long 
enough for those motors to 
cool off the firm’d lose more 
dough than a whole new crane’d 
be worth, see? I goes over 
with them to look at the motor 
they’re ravin’ about. She’s 
pretty hot, nacherly. You could 
fry eggs on her easy, but that’s 
nothing to go by. She’s runnin’ 
easy and sparkless, and I told 
’em to flash a torch inside. 

“ Now,” I says, “ wait till 
she stops for a jiffy, then spit 
on the commutator quick like. 
If it sticks ’n sizzles you’re 
all right,” I says, “ but if it 
bounces straight off agen inna 
puff of steam she’s gettin’ hot, 
so you just tell the driver to go 
easy on her all he can. See? 

“ Now that’s the only way 
you can test them motors, 
young feller, an’ you won’t 
find it in no glowin’ book 0’ 
science either. Accordin’ to 
them y’ need to run round 
with a thermometer in yer 
pocket all day.” 

“ Don’t they ever burn out ? ” 
I asked. 

“Oh, sometimes, I suppose. 
They’ve been runnin’ all right 
for the past six years. Some- 
times they start to smoke, then 
we stop and shove a compressed 
air pipe inside to cool ’em orf 
—quick! You mustn’t stop 


for long in this joint—see? 
Well, you better go over 'p 
see the timekeeper about sign- 
ing on. I'll fix you in the 
morning,” he concluded. 

I thought ‘Science’ could 
have fitted a few cooling fing 
to go on that motor and 
perhaps arranged some sort of 
forced ventilation to assist in 
cooling the building—but it was 
not my turn to speak, so I 
nodded pleasantly and went 
over to sign on. 

I am not going to say what 
the salary was, for obvious 
reasons; principally because 
you would not believe me, and 
the firm might sue me for libel. 
The Unions might have some- 
thing to say about it, too. 
But that is all I got, anyway. 
I was gaining experience, how- 
ever, so perhaps that evened 
up the score a little more in 
my favour. 

‘“ And another thing,’ said 
my foreman next morning, con- 
tinuing our conversation as 
though the last twenty-four 
hours had not existed. “If a 
wire breaks while you’re on 
juty you haven’t got time to 
work out what size you need 
accordin’ to science. Nor the 
correct sorter join to make, 
either. You grab anything— 
fencing wire, copper wire, barbed 
wire, galvanised or anything 
handy—tie it on, clamp it 
on, twist it together, prop it 
up on sticks and threaten to 
murder anyone that goes near 
it—but don’t stop the mill. 
See? Keep an eye on it, an’ 
as soon’s they stop for some 
other reason then hop in an’ 
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fix it up proper. Then they 
can’t tie the can on to you for 
delayin’ the mill. Get me? 

“There. Look at that! 
There’s an example for you!” 
said the foreman, pointing to 
@ man pouring water out of a 
bucket on to wet bags that 
covered a hot motor. ‘See 
that? He’s keepin’ that motor 
cool so’s it’ll keep runnin’ an’ 
won't stop the mill or burn 
itself out. Now, science ’ll tell 
yer you oughter have a bigger 
motor there, see? Well, if 
you haven’t got another 
motor an’ can’t afford one, 
what’s science gonner do about 
it, heh ? ” 

“Well, maybe it could run 
a hose over to the motor, 
instead of keeping a man there 
running about with buckets all 
the time,’’ I suggested. 

“We ain’t got a hose long 
enough. See?” 

“Yeah, I see,’? I answered. 
I was beginning to see the 
reason for quite a lot of things 
that had been puzzling me 
ever since I landed on the job. 

The reason was not hard to 
find. The directors had never 
had more than an average 
education. They had grown 
up in their own plant, with the 
men in it; they had not even 
learnt the methods of other 
mills. They thought the already 
out-of-date procedure they knew 
was the last word, and now, 
when it was too late, they had 
begun to think there might be 
something in this University 
business after all, and they were 
beginning to employ a few 
technical men. 
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But just as they bought 
their new machinery in foreign 
countries, so they were apt to 
think that a man whose certi- 
ficates were printed in a foreign 
tongue would naturally know 
very much more than a man 
who only had them in 
English. 

Their chief executives had 
the same habit of classing 
science among the things that 
make your head itchy. They 
were nearly all sons of old 
employees. They had grown 
up with the directors, held 
the same views, developed the 
same characteristics, and had 
soon learnt the value of 
‘yessing’ or of slapping the 
directors’ brotherly backs, 
according to whichever policy 
was dictated by the circum- 
stances of the moment. 

No doubt some of them 
realised the value of science, 
but they were not likely to 
risk their own jobs by employ- 
ing men who knew more than 
they did themselves. Not a 
bit of it! Any plums that 
were going went to the nearest 
relative—and the _ directors 
usually concurred. They liked 
to see the sons and relatives 
of their staff men joining the 
old firm. 

The directors also wanted 
to be on good terms with their 
employees. They attended 
weddings and dances, and joined 
up with the same secret and 
mystical order of Visigoths in 
the local village sub-branch. 
In fact, it was a proud boast 
of theirs that they were all one 
big family. 
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And they were quite right! 
In all the big families I have 
known there were generally one 
or two passionate little wars 
being carried on behind Pa’s 
and Ma’s backs, and the same 
was so of this one—only, being 
a very large family, it was 
definitely more so. 

Fortunately for me, M‘Laren 
—the man I had been told to 
report to—did not belong in 
the family circle. He had 
learnt his trade in many schools 
and was up to the minute in 
his methods, while the family 
circle was still in the habit of 
admiring the skill of past 
decades. He was downright in 
his speech with the directors 
too, and was not averse to 
calling a spade a sanguinary 
shovel in their presence. But 
he was too valuable to lose 
just then, and the directors 
could not afford to be offended. 
Naturally that engendered fric- 
tion in large quantities, but 
it was inevitable. 


M‘Laren was busily engaged 
excavating to lay the founda- 
tions for a new plate - mill 
when I arrived on the scene. 
Boiler-ash and clay were coming 
out by the cubic yard, and a 
vicious wind lashed dust into 
everybody’s eyes. It was a 
filthy business. 

The entire works was built 
up over rough and marshy 
ground. Permission had been 
granted in the past to a neigh- 
bouring power station to dump 
its boiler ash in the hollows, 
under the direction of a couple 
of the firm’s employees—the 
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whole levelling process being 
done more or less by the naked 
eye, and, judging by later 
events, the naked eye frequently 
had grit in it. 

No provision had been made 
for water escapement, and the 
‘levelling’ had left no natural 
landfall for it to get away. 
For a year or so the discrepancy 
passed unnoticed, for the water 
quickly seeped through the 
newly turned earth and ashes; 
but after that had settled down 
it became a tale of another 
pattern. 

When it rained, a large, 
shallow lake formed all round 
the production manager’s office. 
The sight offended the eye of 
the production manager. Like 
a certain King Canute, he 
ordered the water back, and 
presently along came some 
lorries and filled the lake up 
with ashes and clay. But that 
did not get rid of the water! 
It sneaked along underground 
for a space and reappeared a 
hundred yards away, forming 
a@ nice new lake at the western 
end of the foundry. Seagulls 
came in from the sea and gaily 
chased tadpoles around the 
refuse from the casting shop. 
More dirt arrived and the water 
retreated, to reappear round 
the doors of the laboratory. 
Then dry weather set in and the 
lake evaporated. 


Several wily departmental 


heads quietly seized the oppor- 
tunity to raise the level of 
the ground round their domains, 
so that when it rained again 
they would not only be safe 
from invasion, but exempted 
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from the odium of ‘ passing the 
puck ’ as well. 

Next time the water formed 
up round the general stores, 
only to be promptly abolished. 
Muddy but unbowed, it ad- 
yanced on the new mill site 
where we had a pump and an 
outlet, but M‘Laren bore no 
yearning love in his breast 
for the production manager, 
and besides, he had enough 
water seeping in from the 
bottom of his pits to keep 
him amused. He built a 
rampart round the new site, 
and the water vanished once 
more. The surrounding terrain 
had all been filled in by now, 
and so, completing the cycle, 
as M‘Laren had expected, the 
water reappeared in front of 
the production manager’s office. 

The manager came out and 
said a few well-chosen words, 
during the course of which—so 
competent observers tell me— 
at least five gallons of the 
unwanted water evaporated. 
And so the game went on, and 
at the time I left it was still 
popping up in unwanted and 
unexpected places round the 
works. So much for the founda- 
tions. 

M‘Laren was having other 
troubles. He had dug twenty 
feet through ash and rubble 
before he came to the original 
ground level (which was a 
bog), and tests showed that 
there was still no solidity worth 
mentioning twenty-five feet 
below that. That meant re- 
sorting to pile-driving; but 
although M‘Laren stated that 
even twenty-five feet of piles 
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was insufficient, he was over- 
ruled. Twenty-five feet would 
have to do. They assigned him 
a couple of the old family 
engineers to act as field men 
and ordered him to _ go 
ahead. 

M‘Laren told off his sub- 
ordinates to build a track which 
included a short bridge over 
the drain from the pit, so that 
the steam shovel could be taken 
away. After the manner of 
their ancestors, they threw a 
temporary bridge across the 
drain—a couple of transoms 
to take the weight and sleepers 
laid crosswise to make the 
road. So nice for wheeled 
transport, but they were not 
used to caterpillar treads. 

Away went the shovel, teeter- 
ing gently from side to side as 
she clattered out of the pit, 
and all was well till she came 
to the bridge. The driver 
gazed down at it for a second, 
then shut off steam hurriedly 
and sent for the field engineers. 

“ Wot’s that ? ’’ he demanded 
when the latter arrived. 

‘6 What’s what ? ”’ 

‘¢ That luscious thing there ! ”’ 
said the driver contemptuously, 
expectorating in the general 
direction of the bridge. 

“A bridge, of course! 
Whaddya think it is?” 

‘¢ Well, I can’t cross it in this 
here waggin.” 

“ Why th’ ’ell can’t yer? ” 

“Cos I can’t. These treads’ll 
tear it apart.” 

“Don’t be a dam’ 
Give it a go. 
all right.” 

‘‘ Has Mr M‘Laren seen it ? ” 


fool ! 
You'll get over 
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“Blast Mr M‘Laren! [’m 
telling you to get over.” 

“O.K., Mister! Don’t forget 
that when I goes in the drink ! ” 
answered the driver, and so 
saying he opened the throttle. 

‘Panting Penelope’ lunged 
forward. The riffles in the 
treads dropped sweetly into the 
cracks between the sleepers and 
took hold to pull her weight 
forward. But the bridge was 
not moored down. Sleepers, 
transoms, and all, it came 
rushing under ‘ Penelope,’ and 
was flung with a rending of 
timbers far behind her. Thus, 
robbed of support, she crashed 
with racing pistons and squirt- 
ing steam down into the drain. 

The chief engineer came 
down in a towering rage and 
pounced on M‘Laren. 

“Why the slanderous lotus 
buds didn’t you supervise the 
construction of the bridge?” 
he demanded. 

“ Well, you said they were 
engineers, Mr Tracey,’’ replied 
M‘Laren sweetly. “I gave 
them a simple engineering job 
to do and left them to it. I 
haven’t got time to run about 
seeing if they know their job 
or not. If I’ve got to do that, 
I may as well do the whole 
job myself.” 

“Perhaps you'd _ better, 
then!” snarled the chief. 

“T will, if you'll add the 
salaries they are drawing 
to mine,” returned M‘Laren. 
“ That’s fair enough, isn’t it ? ” 

The chief walked off the 
field without adding anything 
further, but determined to have 
the last word later on. 


The managing directors were 
risking their all in the new 
plate-mill. They had raised 
money to the limit of their 
credit, and if the mill failed 
to come up to expectations 
they were ruined. The cost 
of pile-driving for foundations 
made it necessary to raise 
more cash from somewhere, 
and they looked to the mills 
already in production to in- 
crease their output. One 
director came to the merchant 
mill and watched proceedings 
from the control room. This 
mill produced the steel which 
eventually became nuts, bolts, 
nails, wire, reinforcing rods, 
and such hardware of the 
engineering world. White-hot 
bars came shooting down the 
live roll tables to the roughing 
mills, lengthening rapidly as 
they passed each stand. Chang- 
ing direction every now and 
then with the aid of curved 
guides they snaked swiftly into 
the last machines on the line 
and out in dull red lengths on 
to the cooling beds. 

Length after length came 
curling through, scarcely a foot 
of space separating the tail- 
end of one from the leading 
edge of the next. The mill 
was pounding it out as fast 
as the human element could 
handle it—had been doing it 
for hours without a _ break. 
The control operator watched 
the machines and his quivering 
needles alertly. Just one 
machine in that continuous 
line had to falter, and snaking, 
searing coils of hot steel would 
be piling up everywhere in a 
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moment. Men’s lives hung on 
his alertness and their own 
agility. 

The Director watched the 
busy scene for a while in 
silence. Then he spoke to the 
control operator. 

“Put her up five revs.,’’ he 
said. 

The operator obeyed the 
order. The mill ran swifter, 
but still safely. 

“ Put her up another five.’’ 

Again the order was complied 
with, and still nothing untoward 
happened. The director gained 
confidence. 

“Put her up ten more,’’ he 
said. 

The control operator eased 
her up gently, wishing in his 
heart that the director had 
to stand amongst that twisting 
steel like the men down below. 
He watched the men closely— 
ten extra revolutions on to a 
thousand does not sound much, 
but a practised eye can see 
the extra speed in the wheels. 
They seemed to race now, as 
compared to the normal speed 
of the last few hours. The men, 
too, were keyed up. From 
perfect muscle-controlled move- 
ments they now seemed nerve- 
controlled, and nerves are 
chancy things to depend on for 
long. 

“Up another five,” said the 
director. 

“ Tt’s not safe, Mr Rutland ! ” 
protested the operator. 

“Why? I don’t see any 
difference,’”’ returned the di- 
rector. Twenty years had 
passed since he had left the 
mills for the director’s chair, 
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and he had lost that mechanical 
sense that comes from con- 
stant association with running 
machinery. He failed to hear 
the subtle warning of danger 
that the control man already 
felt intensely. “Put it up, 
anyway !”’? he commanded. 

Cursing inwardly, the oper- 
ator increased speed — and 
waited with every nerve 
alert. 

Half-way down the finishing 
line a curving bight of red- 
hot steel hissed suddenly up- 
wards as the next machine in 
line jammed and blocked the 
outlet for the rushing lengths 
behind. 

Stop-whistles screamed, bells 
clanged, but the operator had 
already snapped off control 
switches and jerked the alarm 
signals. The long line slowed 
to a stop, but even so hundreds 
of feet of twisted, cooling steel 
lay tangled stiffly in and out 
among the machinery. Half an 
hour’s delay to clear the mess 
and get going again. And 
more was lost in that half- 
hour’s delay than the extra 
speed could have produced in 
a day. The director turned 
round and walked out without 
another word. 

So it went on: unpardonable 
interference with things they 
had no right to take a hand in 
caused trouble time and again. 
Like master, like man; the 
same destructive spirit operated 
in varying degrees in every 
department. In spite of it all 
business was so good that 
profits were made, and good 
profits too, but they blinded 
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the directors to the inefficiency 
of their works. 

Hurry! hurry! hurry! was 
the catch-cry. They saw the 
progress made on the new mill 
and were dissatisfied. They 
saw @ man straighten his back 
and rest on his shovel for a 
while in full view of M‘Laren, 
the construction engineer ; they 
called M‘Laren over and said 
that the men were not working 
properly. 

M‘Laren demanded an ex- 
planation, and they pointed to 
the man in question. 

“T’ve given the man a task 
to do, Mr Rutland,” replied 
M‘Laren, ‘“ and he’s doing it to 
my satisfaction. If he likes to 
rest for a minute or two, now 
and then, that’s his business. 
He’s doing a fair day’s work 
and that’s all I’m concerned 
about.” 

The directors left, hinting 
that M‘Laren was incompetent 
to handle men. Roaring and 
bullying were their standards of 
competency, and M‘Laren used 
neither of these methods. They 
failed to note that the work 
was done efficiently without 
them. 

When they had gone, M‘Laren 
walked over and blistered the 
ear of the man who rested on 
his shovel for being such a 
blithering nitwit as to rest 
when the director was looking 
at him, and then walked away. 

The man grinned at his mate 
and jerked his thumb after 
M‘Laren. 

“ °E’ll do me! ”’ he said, and 
plied his shovel again. 

The construction gang did 


not profess to be one big family, 
but they knew where they 
stood with M‘Laren, and were 
happy about it. 

Shortly afterwards the chief 
engineer came down with aq 
smile on his face. The directors 
had been unburdening them- 
selves, and he scented a chance 
to score off M‘Laren. 

“Mr Rutland tells me he 
thinks you’re not fit to be in 
charge of men, Mr M‘Laren,” 
grinned the chief. 

6c Oh ! 9 

“Yes! He said the men 
were loafing and only half fill- 
ing their shovels.” 

“ec Oh ! ”? 

“Yes! What are you going 
to do about it? ”’ 

“Have you ever handled 
wet clay ?’’ asked M‘Laren at 
length. 

The chief hesitated. 

“What has that got to do 
with it? ”’ 

“Just come over here and 
see,” invited M‘Laren, leading 
the way to a trench where 
labourers were working. 

“ Joe!’’ he commanded one 
of them. ‘“ Just fill your shovel 
up with that mullock.”’ 

The man obeyed the order 
and then looked up expectantly. 

“Now throw it over your 
shoulder into that truck.” 

For a moment the man 
hesitated, then bent and 
struggled unsuccessfully with 
the loaded shovel. 

‘Perhaps you’d care to try 
it, Mr Tracey?” inquired 
M‘Laren. 

The chief declined the in- 
vitation. 
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“Mr Rutland didn’t say any- 
thing about it being wet clay,” 
he said evasively. 

“Mr Rutland didn’t take the 
trouble to look, Mr Tracey. 
He stood fifty yards away and 
jumped to conclusions. And 
while we’re at it you might 
tell Mr Rutland with my com- 
pliments, next time you see 
him, that I was in charge of 
men building torpedo boats on 
the Clyde when I was nine- 
teen years old, and I’ve held 
executive positions ever since. 
And what’s more, I generally 
manage to finish a job on time, 
with no trouble, and within 
the estimates, without having 
to stand over my men and 
crack whips—good morning to 
you, Mr Tracey!” 

The machinery for the new 
mill now began to arrive. It 
came in spanking new cases, 
in boxes, in the open, and in 
indescribable heaps in the 
bottom of trucks. Strong men 
unpacked it and were led weep- 
ing away, calling upon heaven 
to strike them pink as they 
went. And I do not blame 
them, for the sight of some of 
it was enough to make even 
hardened engineers gasp. 

There was reason for it, 
however. Competition had 
forced the directors to go ahead 
with the mill before they were 
in a financial position to do 
it properly. The burning 
question, as ever, was HOW to 
do it? Normally, so I am 
given to understand, the pro- 
cedure in these circumstances 
is for the directors to name the 
mill they want and then ask 
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their departmental heads to 
estimate the cost of building 
it. But neither the circum- 
stances nor the directors were 
normal in this case; for 
the latter assembled all the 
cash they could lay their hands 
on and then asked their ex- 
ecutives how close to the desired 
mill they could get with the 
‘ doings.’ 

The key machinery had to 
be bought new, since there 
was no second-hand machinery 
of that type available—but 
buying it new left precious 
little for all the trimmings 
and the motors they needed to 
drive the new machinery when 
it came. 

The heads looked at each 
other and thought hard. There 
were men among them who 
knew more ways of wriggling 
goods through the Customs than 
a lizard has wrinkles in its 
hide. There were men who 
could find more holes in wage 
codes and court awards in a 
week than all the King’s lawyers 
could plug in a year. Men 
who, when they had no money, 
could make the machinery of 
Noah perform the miracles of 
Marconi and Edison—but when 
they did have it, would let a 
shilling do the work of three- 
pence. 

They separated the sheep 
from the goats and set about 
their buying, and they bought 
largely and wide. Bankrupt 
firms delivered of their idle 
gear. Sub-stations that had 
gone all modern were gladly 
separated from the ruins of 
their past, and in due course 
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it all began to arrive on our 
lot—to the horror and con- 
sternation of the family en- 
gineers who had stayed at 
home. 

They looked at the horse- 
power ratings on the motors, 
totted them up, and arrived 
at a figure several hundred 
below what was necessary. 
They waylaid the chief elec- 
trical engineer and said rude 
and libellous things. M‘Laren 
alone said nothing. The elec- 
trical engineer said a whole 
lot with buttressing adjectives. 
The family engineers intimated 
that the electrical engineer 
had bungled, and the latter 
replied quite openly that they 
were unprintably lacking in 
the cardinal virtues necessary 
to set themselves up as judges, 
anyway. 

Meanwhile, the new 
machinery arrived off the coast, 
and the wrigglers were called 
into action. They bowled 
brazenly up to the Customs 
with a fleet of lorries and 
a whole train, then they 
pointed out a lot of little 
flaws in the tariff to the dis- 
concerted officials, and whisked 
their goods through at the 
lowest imaginable rates before 
sufficient yardage of red tape 
could be unwound to plug up 
the holes. 

When it all arrived at the 
works, the mill was not quite 
ready to receive it. There had 
been delays in departments out- 
side M‘Laren’s control, and 


nothing he could say would 
convince the directors it was 
They demanded 


not his fault. 


progress, and went to the chief 
engineer about it. 

The chief came down, walk- 
ing springily on his toes. He 
felt elated and pleased with 
himself, and so failed to note 
the ominous quietness of his 
subordinate. 

“M‘Laren,”’ the chief said 
loudly, “this mill isn’t going 
up fast enough! You’ve got 
plenty of work on hand; you 
should put three shifts on 
and get ahead with the 
mill.” 

“Very well, Mr Tracey, I'll 
put three shifts on rm 

“Tt should have been done 
before. I shouldn’t have to 
come down and tell you about 
it, Mr M‘Laren.”’ 

“|. . Pll put on three shifts,” 
continued M‘Laren patiently, 
‘on one condition. You give 
me the order in writing and 
sign it.” 

“You refuse to do as I tell 
you ? ” gasped the chief. 

“You’re dreaming, Mr Tracey. 
I don’t refuse, I merely asked 
for the order in writing. That’s 
all.’ 

“ Why?” 

“ Because if three shifts go on 
I'll run out of work in two 
days, and have to stand every- 
one down for a day or two till 
it builds up again. Then I'll 
get into a row with the manager 
for putting on unnecessary men. 
It isn’t fair to the men, or to me 





either.”’ 
‘“ Rubbish!’’ declared the 
chief, looking around him. 


‘‘ There’s all the shafting to go 
up, that crane can be swung, 
those girders and roof trusses 
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can be put up. There’s stacks 
of work to be done! ” 

“The fitting shop hasn’t got 
the shafting ready yet, Mr 
Tracey. The boiler shop hasn’t 
finished the columns for the 
crane track. Until  they’re 
finished the crane can’t be 
swung, as there is nothing to 
take the weight; and those 
roof trusses can’t go up till the 
crane is swung and the derrick 
we are using to lift the crane is 
taken out of the way.” 

“Why aren’t these damn 
things ready, then?” snarled 
the chief. 

“T don’t know, Mr Tracey. 
I sent in the order for the 
work to be done, in ample time 
to have it attended to, but 
I’m not in charge of those de- 
partments. You’d better come 
over with me now and see for 


yourself.”’ 
The chief was still bent on 
fastening some fault on 


M‘Laren. He turned and looked 
about him for something to 
pounce on. 

“Those foundations don’t 
look right to me, Mr M‘Laren,’’ 
he said at length. “ Let me 
have a look at your blue prints, 
till I check them.”’ 

“T haven’t any.” 

“You WHAT?” snapped 
Tracey. ‘‘ Why haven’t you ? ”’ 

“ Because the drawing office 
hasn’t drawn them, Mr Tracey. 
I’m three months ahead of the 
drawing office with my work. 
If you’ll shake that crowd up 
a bit maybe we wouldn’t be so 
far behind with our work.”’ 

“But dammit,’’ exploded the 
chief, “if you haven’t got any 
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plans how the blazes do you 
know your work is right? You 
might have to pull all that out 
when you get the plans down! 
And then where’ll we be ? ” 

“T’ve already told you, Mr 
Tracey,” said M‘Laren wearily, 
“that I do happen to be 
an engineer. I’ve seen the 
machinery, and that’s enough 
to show me how it should go in 
without your general arrange- 
ment plans to tell me about it. 
But it means I have to keep 
running round after my foremen 
to keep them on the right track. 
The plans would at least save 
me that much unnecessary 
work if I had them.” 

“ Huh!” grunted the chief, 
and walked furiously out of 
the mill; for the drawing office 
was his own special department, 
and he was sore. 

For nearly a week the chief 
kept well away, and when he 
did have occasion to communi- 
cate with M‘Laren it was by 
circuitous and deviating chan- 
nels; it was almost funny to 
watch. M‘Laren, in self-defence, 
managed to effect a transfer so 
that he came under the works 
manager’s wing and thus could 
counteract a lot of the chief's 
interference. But there was 
less trouble after that show- 
down, even though hostilities 
had by no means ceased; and 
in that atmosphere of almost 
constant suspicion and petty 
interference the mill was eventu- 
ally completed. 


In the normal process of 
making plates, great slabs of 
steel, averaging five feet by 
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four, six inches thick, and weigh- 
ing up to two tons, are put into 
a furnace and slowly passed 
through on a moving table, 
until they finally emerge on the 
feeding rolls white-hot. 

The feeding rolls, known as 
‘live roll tables,’ carry the 
slab up to the two main mill 
rolls, which weigh thirteen tons 
each, and are driven by an 
electric motor developing six- 
teen thousand horse-power. 

Each slab is passed rapidly 
backwards and forwards through 
the mill; more and more pres- 
sure is applied by means of a 
‘screwdown’ gear with every 
pass, until it finally lengthens 
out into a plate of the desired 
thickness and upwards of six 
feet wide and fourteen feet 
long. 

That is the NORMAL process. 
Ours started off somewhat dif- 
ferently. On the day of the 
trial run every departmental 
executive, from the managing 
director down, came along to 
look on and to get in the way. 

Chalmers, the expert engaged 
by the firm to run the mill 
until their own employees were 
capable of taking charge, tact- 
fully moved the heads out of 
one danger zone, only to find 
them clustering together in an- 
other. Less tactfully he shooed 
them away from that, and they 
moved on again to another. 
Disgustedly he muttered, “ Let 
the take it,”’ and left 
them alone. 

Trouble occurred right from 
the start. For some unaccount- 
able reason there always seems 
to be some vital part that will 
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go wrong when a director comes 
along to look at machinery jn 
motion. On this occasion the 
safety device protecting the 
main rolls was out of order 
and threatened to hold up 
the proceedings indefinitely, 
It was too much for the 
director. Anxious to see the 
mill in production, he became 
impatient. He ordered the pro- 
tecting device to be discon- 
nected temporarily, so that they 
could see the mill operating. 

Mr Chalmers bowed to the 
order and went ahead. A slab 
of white-hot steel came slither- 
ing out of the furnace and 
rumbled gaily along the live 
rolls to the mill. 

But the slab was not 
lying straight. The operators 
struggled and heaved on the 
two tons of hot steel to get it 
level ; the mechanical straight- 
eners only caught it on the 
diagonal, and were useless with 
the slab at that angle. The 
heads clustered round and issued 
orders and counter-orders in- 
discriminately. The slab, level 
at last, rushed headlong through 
the rolls and twisted askew again 
on the other side. More shouts, 
orders, and counter-orders filled 
the air. Mr Chalmers waxed 
wrathful, but said nothing, and 
by the time the slab had been 
straightened several times it 
had cooled off too much to be 
rolled to the proper length, 
and so had to be taken away 
and scrapped. 

Another slab came out, but 
with the experience of the last 
one the preliminary troubles 
were surmounted more easily. 
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As the plate lengthened, how- 
ever, other difficulties arose. 
It developed playful habits of 
diving under the straighteners, 
curling over the stand, or work- 
ing sideways and wrapping itself 
lovingly round the necks of 
the rolls, to its utter ruination 
as a useful and self-respecting 
steel plate. 

At each departure from the 
straight and narrow path, 
unsolicited and contradictory 
advice showered in from the 
assembled departmental heads. 
Mr Chalmers developed symp- 
toms of acute apoplexy, and a 
vengeful look gleamed in his 
eyes. 

When the next slab came 
down he sauntered over to a 
barrel of coarse salt. Selecting 
a large shovelful, he waited 
til the oncoming slab was 
about to dive between the 
rolls, then, flinging—with the 
touch of the master hand— 
a layer of salt all over the hot 
surface of the plate, he ducked 
quickly aside. 

Instantly a shattering, roaring 
spate of explosions rent the 
air as, under the forces of 
heat and compression, the salt 
detonated and scattered showers 
of red-hot scale and slag over 
the assembled executives. As 
one man the latter turned 
and fled with undignified haste, 
beating frantically at the 
managerial pants and the collars 
of their superior shirts as the 
searing hail flew amongst them. 

Victory was temporarily 
awarded to Mr Chalmers. The 
heads returned furtively and 
hid themselves behind the 
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screens where the operators 
sat at the controls. After a 
while, with returning confidence, 
they started issuing orders to 
the operators. Mr Chalmers 
walked out of the mill in 
disgust. The managing director 
hastened after him. 

** Where are you going?” 

“Home!” replied Chalmers 
curtly. ‘* You’ve got so many 
bosses giving orders here you 
don’t need me as well, Mr 
Rutland.” 

The director whirled round 
on his subordinates. 

“Will you gentlemen kindly 
return to your departments 
or else stand back and stop 
interfering!’ he commanded 
with freezing politeness, quite 
unaware of the fact that he 
was the worst offender. 

“Now, Mr Chalmers, will 
you resume control, please ? ”’ 
said Mr Rutland, fairly oozing 
lubricants and soothing lotions 
as the expert returned to his 
post. 

All went well for a while, 
until an operator who was still 
unfamiliar with the new mill 
inadvertently screwed the rolls 
down too far. The slabs came 
through, gears clashed, crashed, 
then raced away as the main 
roll snapped in two. The safety 
device was missing and there 
was no protection against that 
sort of overload. 

The heads and executives 
departed. 

The roll only cost about 
six hundred pounds. The 
furnace had only been firing 
for forty-eight hours to bring 
the steel gradually to the re- 
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quired heat. All the steel in 
the furnace had to be cooled 
down, or it would lose some 
of its valuable elements; all 
the men had to be stood down 
until a new roll could be 
procured. Then the furnace 
had to be heated up all over 
again. A small price to pay 
for the impatience of one 
director ! 

M‘Laren handed in his resig- 
nation after that, and the chief 
engineer came down to see 
him. 

“What do you want to 
leave for?’’ he asked. “I 
wouldn’t have sacked you, you 
know.” 

‘‘T know,” replied M‘Laren, 
smiling ever so sweetly. “ You 
couldn’t do it, anyway. I’ve 
been under the works manager 
for the last six months, not 
you. Good-bye!” 

After the mill had been set 
up again it ran all right when 
they left it alone, but produc- 
tion had been delayed for so 
long that the directors were 
anxious to get as much as 
possible out in the shortest 
possible time. Chalmers, the 
mill expert, held them in check 
and protected his machinery as 
much as he could, but when he 
left they had a free hand, 
and they made the _ worst 
of it. 

The poor old electric motors 
driving the stands were strained 
to their uttermost. They were 
overloaded so far that if the 
load dropped off suddenly they 
flashed over on short circuit 
before the attendant (whose 
shoes I filled on some oc- 
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casions) could make the neces. 
sary adjustments. 

One day, when I was ip 
charge, my foreman came over 
on the pretext of having a 
look at the sub-station, but 
mainly, I suspect, to have a 
dig at me. Of course he would 
arrive in the middle of a young 
riot ! 

“Well, whaddya think of 
science now, feller?” he 
grinned as I buzzed from 
controls to switches and back 
to the paralleling links like an 
angry hornet. 

“T’m too dam’ 
think !”’ I snapped. 

“You gettin’ all th’ ex- 
perience y’ want? ”’ 

“You're telling me! I am 
—too much at a time 
for my liking, though!” I 
gasped. 

“ That’s just what I been 
pointin’ out all along. See? 
When trouble crops up in a 
joint like this it nearly always 
brings its hairy old pals along 
too, an’ science ain’t gonna be 
no help to ya then, fella! 
It’s just what experience you've 
got collected in y’r scon that’s 
gonna do the trick, see?” 

“Well, science would have 
put bigger motors in to doa 
job this size, in the first place!” 
I growled. 

“Yeah! But science ain't 
on the boarda directors of this 
joint, fella. You takes what 
you’re given an’ if it don’t like 
to do the work you just go 
right ahead an’ make it—see! 
You stop here a bit longer son, 
’n you’ll see!” he grinned 28 
he went out. 


busy to 
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The machines were certainly 
very old, but those old designers 
had been more than generous 
in their allowances of metal 
in the frames and the current- 
carrying conductors. So liberal 
that all of a sudden I remem- 
bered a stunt an Australian 
frm put over on _ similar 
machines some time ago, and 
when the opportunity came I 
mentioned the idea to the chief 
electrical engineer. 

The foreman happened to 
be away on holidays when our 
modifications were made, and 
by the time he came back those 
old machines were delivering 
nearly double their rated out- 
put—in perfect safety — and 
liking it. The great solid frames 
were amply provided to cope 
with the extra power under 
modern factors of safety. 

He blew into the station 
shortly after his return; with 
a smile on his face he looked 
at the old ruins; then his 
glance alighted on an indicator 
needle registering a load nearly 
double anything he’d ever seen 
before. 

“Oi! Hey! You there! 
Wot’s yer name? Look at 
that there! Quick! She’s 
gonna flash over in a jiff!” 
he screamed. 

I assumed a blasé air. 

“No, she won’t,” I answered 
loftily. ‘‘ The needle clouts the 
stop hard over, now, before 
that happens.” 

“B-b-b-bu- but 
ell? . . .”? he began. 

“Well,” I said maliciously, 
“ vou wouldn’t understand. We 
just used a spot of science. 


’ow th’ 
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See ? And now they’re develop- 
ing nearly double their former 
output—see ? ” 

** How did ya find it out?” 

‘* Tt’s all in the science books, 
Joe,” I said. “Till show it 
to you if you like.” 

But Joe had already departed 
hence. 


This extra power, however, 
was a gift into the lap of the 
directors, and they used it 
for all they were worth. 

Between the main rolls and 
the driving gear was a cast- 
iron collar that acted as a 
coupling as well as a safety 
device. If the load on the 
rolls exceeded a certain figure 
the cast-iron coupling would 
shatter to pieces before a 
damaging strain could be im- 
posed on the driving machinery. 
Time and again the coupling 
was put to the test, and each 
time it broke it meant a delay 
of an hour or so to fit another. 
The almost daily warnings went 
unheeded, until finally the con- 
tinued overloads broke the main 
driving pinion and a howl of 
indignation rent the heavens, 
because the steel pinion and 
not the cast-iron coupling had 
broken. 

The whole mill shut down 
till a new pinion could be 
cast, and that meant a delay 
of nearly three months. But 
before they decided to cast 
the pinion the family engineers 
had a brain-wave. They decided 
to cast a Bigger and Better 
pinion, so that no load they 
could ever put on it would 
break it. They also had an- 
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other brain-wave. They would 
cast a Bigger and Better 
coupling out of steel to go 
with the Bigger and Better 
steel pinion, so that nothing 
should break the coupling 
either. 

Weren’t the directors proud 
of the engineering department, 
too! The new steel castings 
passed along up to the finishing 
stages under a ring of ardent 
observers all the time. The 
engineers boasted of the work 
that would be done when the 
new castings went into service. 
The directors went home and 
dreamt opulent dreams of out- 
put records that would stand 
for all time, and so great was 
their optimism that creditors 
and angry, disheartened share- 
holders withheld their demands 
for payment and dividends until 
the wonder mill could start 
laying golden eggs for them. 

The mill began to roll again 
after months had passed, but 
all was not as the directors 
had dreamed. The overloads 
on the switches for the great 
driving motor began to operate 
and open the switches. The 
overload trips were set down 
as far as they would go. Still 
the switches opened. They 
tied odd nuts and bolts as 
make-weights on to the trips. 
And still the switches opened. 
Not as frequently, of course, 
but still too often for the 
directors. The mill was be- 
ginning to make records. The 
Bigger and Better principle 
went to the directors’ heads. 
Everything had been getting 
better and better ever since 


they’d started using it. “Tf 
you can’t stop the switch 
hopping out,” they implied— 
even if they did not actually 
say it—‘ put a Bigger and 
Better switch in!” 

In desperation the electrical 
engineer said, ‘“ All right, I'll 
stop it coming out, but don’t 
blame me if anything goes 
wrong !” 

He ordered the 
mechanism to be 
altogether. 

Nothing could now make the 
switch jump out. The bus- 
bars would have to melt off 
the panels before the motor 
could stop —that is, if the 
motor did not burn out first, 
But the loads that came on 
were in the nature of shocks, 
and the great fly-wheel attached 
to the motor cushioned these 
shocks down so that the motor 
could handle them. Even g0, 
the danger point was being 
thrust farther and farther back 
into dangerous channels as each 
preceding safety valve was 
put out of action by making 
it too strong to act as it should 
in an emergency. 

And now, with the last safety 
valve screwed down, the mill 
began turning out greater pro- 
duction records, but men who 
knew their factors of safety 
kept a wary eye open when it 
was running, and took every 
care to keep well away whenever 
they had occasion to pass it, 
for they knew the danger. 

The mill had been operating 
under these conditions for about 
three weeks without a_ hitch 
or sign of trouble. Then one 


tripping 
removed 
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day the day-shift took over 
and set out to beat the night- 
shift’s record. Slab after slab 
of white-hot steel went rushing 
into the grinding rolls and out 
the other side. All the morning 
it rushed through. The record 
looked like being beaten—but 
another factor now came into 
play. 

The steel was passing so 
quickly through the furnace 
that now it did not have enough 
time to reach its full heat before 
going out to be rolled. Con- 
sequently this colder steel im- 
posed a greater strain on the 
mill. The last hour came, and 
the day-shift, aided and abetted 
by the manager, endeavoured 
to set a record that the night- 
shift could never surpass. 
Faster ran the wheels. Louder 
clashed the gears. 

Suddenly there was an awful 
pause as the mill rolls jammed 
on a cold slab of steel. A 
fraction of a second’s hesitation, 
then a shattering, crashing 
roar of rending, shuddering 
machinery ; all the lights went 
out, and the whine of the motors 
died away; only the flickering 
glow from the furnace and odd 
shafts of sunlight from dirty 
skylights played over the scene 
of destruction. For the terrific 
load had jolted one of the 
generators in the main power- 
station off the line and the 
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power-supply had failed. Pres- 
ently the lights came on again, 
and blackened, wide - eyed, 
wondering men came out from 
holes and hiding- places to 
estimate the damage. 

The Bigger and Better pinion 
was still intact. So, too, was 
the Bigger and Better coupling. 
But the rest—wreckage, com- 
plete and unrepairable. The 
gear-box housing was shattered 
in pieces and the gears lay 
around dripping hot, black oil 
on the floor. The twelve-inch 
diameter steel shaft between the 
fly-wheel and gear-box was 
twisted off as though it had 
been cheese, and from _ bed- 
plate to basement the great 
concrete foundations lay riven 
and rent open as though by 
an earthquake. 

The mill was dead. Nothing 
could be built on _ those 
crumbling foundations again— 
they were done for. And so, 
too, died the last hope of the 
directors. A grand old man’s 
work lay ruined and spoilt 
by the ignorance of his own 
sons. And so they made a 
merger to save what they could 
from the wreckage, not for- 
getting their own faces. Their 
plans had failed, not because 
there were too many cooks, 
but because there was not a 
decent cook among the whole 
damn lot. 


2A 
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THE HALF-WAY HALT OF THE MIGRANTS. 


BY MAJOR C. 8. JARVIS. 


In Egypt, particularly in the 
desert areas, the autumn takes 
the place of our English spring ; 
for it is in the fall of the year 
after the first rains that the 
sterile wastes awake to life 
again and a delicate film of 
green appears in all the water- 
courses and depressions. With 
the rain also comes freshness 
in the air, a general rising 
of sap in the sage-coloured 
desert scrub, and a frosty glint 
to the stars at night. So that 
the exile in the Mid-East, after 
@ wearisome and protracted 
summer during which every 
trace of verdure has disappeared 
and the air has become heavy 
and stale, experiences with the 
first touch of autumn the feeling 
that life is once more worth 
while ; that feeling which comes 
to the resident in England 
when, after months of gloom 
and frost, the thrushes start 
singing and the primroses sprout 
in every hedgerow. 

With the autumn also come 
the migrant birds, spick and 
span and brightly feathered 
despite their long journey of 
some two thousand miles; and 
the European migrant, what- 
ever his species, makes a 
very welcome change from the 
untidy, loose-feathered sparrow 
(looking very much like what 
one feels oneself at the 
summer’s end) who has been 
the sole occupant of the 


garden for five hot, dreary 
months. 

This migration, which is 
general all along the northem 
Mediterranean coast, was more 
noticeable in El Arish in Sinai 
than in any other spot in 
Egypt, because our large flower 
and vegetable garden, with its 
lawn and rock-pools, represented 
the only place where food and 
water could be obtained on one 
hundred and fifty miles of 
barren sandy shore. It was 
also a sanctuary where beccafine 
purveyors did not function. 

A recognised Egyptian deli- 
cacy is a dish of beccafine—a 
number of tiny migrant birds 
lightly roasted on spits—and 
until quite recently vast 
numbers of warblers, wagtails, 
and chats were caught with 
bird-lime along the Mediter- 
ranean coasts to provide the 
gourmets of Alexandria, Dami- 
etta, and Port Said with this 
dainty hors d’cuvre. Recently, 
however, steps have been taken 
to put a stop to this extermina- 
tion of valuable little birds, 
and there is a very good story 
told of the attempts to get 
approval for prohibition when 
a well-known ornithologist inter- 
viewed an Egyptian Cabinet 
Minister on the subject and 
found him most enthusiastic. 
He was all in favour of a law 
prohibiting the trade, and when 
the ornithologist called stme 
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weeks later to discover how 
matters were progressing, he 
was warmly received and asked 
to stay to lunch. The Bill, 
the Minister explained, was 
going forward and would very 
shortly become law; for not 
only he but all his Party were 
heartily in favour of it. At 
this moment the first course 
of the luncheon was served— 
an enormous dish of beccafine ! 

The desert garden that the 
migrant birds found so attrac- 
tive consisted of seven acres 
of sand surrounding our long 
rambling bungalow, and sand, 
though it may sound somewhat 
sterile, is actually a most suit- 
able medium for all growths 
if plenty of water and manure 
are available. Water was 
supplied by a sakkia (a chain 
of buckets worked by a camel), 
by a home-made windmill, and 
also by a small Petter engine. 
And there was no shortage of 
manure owing to the presence 
of a mule battery of artillery 
in the station, and some thirty 
officers’ chargers, not to mention 
a big poultry yard and pigeon 
loft. 

In the garden were several 
rows of eucalyptus trees some 
sixty feet in height, ideal for 
large roosting birds. Beneath 
them straggling pepper, wattle, 
and acacia bushes constituted 
hides for more retiring species. 
Then came beds of flowers, from 
eighteen-foot hollyhocks, lark- 
Spurs, antirrhinums down to 
the lowly alyssum; a wide- 
spreading lawn of Uganda couch- 
grass, and in one corner a rock- 
pool containing goldfish and 
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producing cannas, water-lilies, 
and even forget-me-nots. Be- 
yond the line of trees stretched 
the vegetable garden, where 
practically every British vege- 
table flourished ; row upon row 
of outdoor tomatoes, and more 
hardy things like peas and 
cauliflowers. 

Immediately the presence of 
this garden became generally 
known in the bird world it 
was used as an embarkation 
and disembarkation camp for 
hundreds of thousands of weary 
migrants, from the sober little 
willow-wren to the giant eagle- 
owl, and even the eagle him- 
self ; and this coming and going 
of birds lasted, not for one 
month, but for practically the 
whole winter; for by the time 
the last and most dilatory of 
the southward-bound travellers 
had gone on their way the first 
of the returning hosts were 
putting in an appearance. 

I imagine that nobody has 
entertained such a vast number 
of uninvited but nevertheless 
very welcome guests as I did 
during my fourteen years in 
Sinai, and on the whole I 
must admit that they behaved 
extremely well. There were 
one or two regrettable incidents : 
flocks of chaffinches sometimes 
left their mark on turnip and 
cabbage seed-beds as they do 
in England; blackbirds rather 
forgot their good manners when 
they saw my ripe, scarlet toma- 
toes; the eagle-owls and some 
of the larger birds of prey upset 
my small chickens and dis- 
turbed the easy tenor of life 
in the pigeon-loft; and the 
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bee-eaters lived up to their 
name when they discovered 
my beehives; but considering 
the pleasure they gave, and the 
good services they rendered, I 
had no great complaint. 

One of the good resolutions 
that will serve as paving-stones 
on my way to my ultimate 
destination was the diary I 
was going to keep of the birds 
that visited my garden. It was 
to have recorded their identifica- 
tion, date of arrival, and habits ; 
but, like most of my good 
resolutions, it never materialised. 
I am afraid I can offer no very 
good excuse except that it 
meant extra work and a trifle 
of routine with the pen in the 
evening. I am a fairly good 
amateur ornithologist, and it 
only required a little study to 
enable me to recognise every 
species at sight; but I am 
sorry to say I neglected the 
little extra study, and I fre- 
quently forgot to carry my 
field-glasses. So at the end 
of my service I have noth- 
ing tangible to show for my 
observations, and no data that 
the expert ornithologist would 
accept. For this omission, con- 
sidering my exceptional oppor- 
tunities, I realise that the 
fraternity of ornithologists will 
never forgive me, and that I 
shall go down to posterity in 
their eyes as the man who 
failed, and failed most dis- 
mally ; for the probability is 
that never again will there be 
an Englishman in such an 
exceptional position for study- 
ing migration over so long a 
period. 
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So far as I remember, the 
first of our migrants were the 
chiff-chaffs and willow-wrens, 
and here I must make the con- 
fession that unless I had the 
two birds in my hands, with 
Nicoll’s ‘ Birds of Egypt’ before 
me, I could never tell them 
apart. I am not so ashamed 
of this confession as I might 


‘be, since I believe real ornith- 


ologists also suffer from this 
disability. The important thing 
about the chiff-chaffs and 
willow-wrens was that their 
advent was awaited eagerly; 
for in late September and early 
October my seedlings were all 
heavily affected by a small 
black caterpillar which no spray 
or fumigant disturbed. The 
loathsome resident sparrow, 
although suffering from acute 
hunger, never touched them, 
and the situation was always 
saved by the sudden arrival of 
these little dark-green birds 
who swarmed into the garden 
from the sea in the first flush 
of dawn, and had the seed- 
beds neatly tidied up and free 
from all pests by about mid- 
day. 

My old gardener, Nasr, who 
previously had regarded all 
small birds as asfur and enemies 
to cultivation, learned to esteem 
the work that these jolly little 
fellows performed, and he would 
greet me in the morning with 
a grin of contentment on his 
wrinkled old face. 

“ El hamdulillah, the garden 
is saved. The English birds 
have arrived.” 

To realise that in a few 
short hours a large garden can 
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be effectually cleared of a swarm 
of caterpillars, it is necessary 
to have some idea of the 
number of chiff-chaffs and 
willow-wrens that invaded the 
enclosure. In England one is 
accustomed to seeing vast flocks 
of starlings, plover, and rooks, 
but the smaller birds are seldom 
present in great numbers. In 
El Arish when these warblers 
arrived, the garden was a verit- 
able shimmer and flicker of 
constant movement, and in 
every bush, tree, and plant 
half a dozen of the eager little 
birds twisted and turned as 
they filled their crops after a 
two-day fast and a journey of 
two thousand miles. 

With the migrants it was 
seldom a question of one or 
two, or even twenty: they 
invaded the garden in their 
thousands. An amusing in- 
stance of their great numbers 
concerns the scops owl and his 
unheralded and silent invasion. 
I was doing some bedding-out 
in the flower-beds one evening 
in spring when I became con- 
scious of being watched, and 
looking up I saw a large and 
rather elongated owl sitting in 
&@ pomegranate bush a couple 
of yards away and regarding 
me with disapproving, hard 
yellow eyes. Realising I had 
met my match in a ‘ staring 
out of face’ contest I shifted 
my glance and saw another 
scops owl also absolutely 
motionless, but with his head 
turned to one side to enable 
him to watch me round the 
trunk of the tree. Slightly 
to his right was a third, and 
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just above his head a fourth ; 
and then I suddenly realised 
that the garden contained scops 
owls and nothing else; for on 
every branch of every tree 
there were these same queer- 
looking birds, absolutely motion- 
less, and every one watching 
me with a hard and flinty 
stare. 

Luckily for my sanity I 
had by this time become well 
used to the vagaries of migrants, 
and beyond being unable to 
carry out any more gardening 
in the full force of their hostile 
glares, I suffered no ill-effects. 
If, however, some unsuspecting 
stranger had suddenly dis- 
covered that he was being 
watched on all sides by several 
hundred glaring owls, anything 
might have happened; one thing 
is certain, and that is that the 
ranks of the total abstainers 
would have obtained another 
penitent recruit. The queer 
thing about this remarkable 
occurrence was the fact that, 
though I had previously seen 
odd specimens in other parts 
of Sinai, it was the first time 
the scops owl had visited 
El Arish. 

The chiff- chaff, who also 
worked in the garden, was 
known to us as the ‘ window- 
pane inspector.’ In Egypt the 
muffatish (inspector) class is 
very common—far too common 
—and the name seemed par- 
ticularly suitable to these little 
birds, who made a circuit of 
the outside of the house 
methodically inspecting the 
frame of every window, and 
picking up a goodly supply of 
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flies, mosquitoes, and all the 
insect plagues of the East. 
Foliowing the chiff-chaffs and 
willow - wrens came the chaf- 
finches, the hens arriving in tens 
of thousands in early October 
and the cocks following some 
fourteen days later. I often 
wondered why they never 
journeyed together. In the 
case of ordinary humans this 
travelling en gargon is sometimes 
understandable, when one sees 
the vast amount of baggage and 
minor parcels some wives carry 
with them, and the regularity 
with which they mislay their 
handbags and books. When 
one comes to think of it there 
are quite a number of human 
chaffinches in Egypt, who send 
their wives home with the 
children and heavy baggage in 
a cargo ship, and follow on 


later in a recognised passenger 
liner, temporarily disguised as 
bachelors, or more commonly, 
in the time-honoured pose of 
misunderstood husbands. 

As a contrast to the misogy- 
nist chaffinches one may men- 


tion the quails, who on 
their return journey in the 
spring invariably travelled in 
couples; and more particularly 
the blackcaps, who performed 
both the outward and return 
voyages closely accompanied by 
their wives. The male bird wears 
an olive-brown suit and a grey 
waistcoat, set off by a very 
conspicuous black head; the 
female is precisely the same, 
except that her head-dress is 
bright chestnut. In some varie- 
ties the difference between the 
sexes is so slight that it is 
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impossible to tell one from the 
other, and in others it ig go 
marked that unless one ig g 
skilled ornithologist one im. 
agines it is a different bird. 

Our handsomest and most 
striking visitor was the black 
redstart, who, with his com- 
moner cousin, stayed with 
us both on the outward and 
return journeys; but for bright 
and conspicuous colouring the 
masked shrike ran him very 
close. The shrike species were 
regular and constant callers; 
but on the outward migration 
they were apparently in a hurry 
and stayed only a very short 
time. It was on their more 
leisurely return that they really 
broke their journey and put in 
a busy week or more in the 
garden. 

The great grey shrike, a 
most imposing bird in smart 
french-grey, with black pencil- 
ling round his eyes and a 
bristling moustache that gives 
him a forbidding, savage ex- 
pression, was indigenous to the 
country ; for I have found their 
nests in scrub bushes on the 
Palestine border. Then there 
was the lesser variety, a smaller 
edition ; the woodchat shrike; 
the red-backed; and _ the 
masked, the handsomest of a 
very good-looking and smartly 
tailored but sinister family. 
The shrikes never invaded the 
garden in swarms as did the 
warblers and finches, which was 
perhaps just as well; for they 
did not uphold the theory of 
sanctuary and immunity from 
murder. The red - backed 
variety were certainly cannibals, 
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and so, to some extent, were 
the great greys ; but the others 
appeared to confine themselves 
to the indigenous locust and 
beetle, though a small weakly 
migrant was not safe if any 
member of the shrike family 
was in the garden. 

I remember once a visitor 
to El Arish remarking that she 
had seen a pathetic sight in 
the garden, “a dear little bird 
was trying to carry off his 
mate who had died from ex- 
haustion.’’ I went toinvestigate, 
and saw a red-backed shrike 
dragging a dead nightingale 
across the lawn. On examina- 
tion I found that the ‘ dear 
little bird’ had split open the 
skull of its ‘mate’ and eaten 
half the brains ! 

All the fly-catchers stayed 
in the garden on the return 
migration only, and the most 
attractive of these was the 
collared variety, who wore, as 
his name suggests, a conspicuous 
white collar. Then there were 
the blue-breasts or blue-breasted 
robins with their beautiful cobalt 
throats and all the engaging 
manners of our English robin. 
I noticed among other things 
that the blue-breast always 
followed a man if he was carry- 
ing a spade or mattock, and 
when there was digging in 
progress two or three of these 
little birds would be hopping 
over the newly turned earth. 
The ordinary robin also visited 
us, and another old British 
household friend was the black- 
bird; he discovered the pres- 
ence of our garden rather 
sater than the other migrants, 
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and the first specimen appeared 
after it had been in existence 
some five or six years. 

My old gardener, who was 
gradually training his eye to 
recognise different varieties— 
no easy matter, since until 
the age of sixty the bird 
world for him, as for all Arabs, 
had been divided into three 
species, ‘asfur’ (small birds), 
‘ sakr’ (hawks), and ‘hammam’ 
(pigeons)—noticed the black- 
bird at once on account of his 
ebony plumage and yellow beak. 
I had told him that though 
the sparrow of El Arish was 
a harami (thief) all the English 
birds were most respectable, 
and, in fact, friends of the 
gardener; but over the black- 
bird Nasr was doubtful. 

“T do not like the look of 
him, though you tell me that 
all birds from your country 
are honest; I think he is a 
black robber.” 

I am afraid Nasr was correct ; 
for next year the blackbird 
returned with his wife, the 
following year he brought his 
grown-up family, and when 
we reached the stage of having 
some forty blackbirds in the 
garden the damage done to 
the ripe tomatoes was very 
considerable. As an exile in 
a sun-scorched land, however, 
I derived much satisfaction 
from hearing that wicked, deep- 
throated chuckle of warning 
that the old blackbird gives 
as he flutters out on the far 
side of the patch of plants he 
is attacking; it did sound so 
very British and so entirely 
un-Eastern. 
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Goldfinches were common, but 
they were only migrants in a 
limited sense; for, although 
exactly the same as our British 
variety, they actually hailed 
from Palestine. They visited 
us for two years in mid-winter, 
and then, finding that there 
was a never-failing supply of 
lettuce seed (I allowed the 
lettuces to run to flower for 
this purpose) and sunflower 
heads, they decided that El 
Arish was quite as good as 
that very disturbed and un- 
happy country, Palestine, and 
so remained with us and bred 
in the garden. They were 
known to the gardeners as 
the Abu Dahab (Father of 
Gold), and though Nasr, who 
was responsible for vegetables 
only, had no complaints against 
them, Mohammed, the flower 
man, had many; because the 
goldfinches used to tear the 
zinnias and cosmea to shreds 
when they were in the full 
blaze of bloom. 

It is rather a queer coincidence 
that this summer in our garden 
in the New Forest the gold- 
finches did precisely the same 
thing to these same flowers, 
so that if one desires to en- 
courage this particularly fas- 
cinating little finch in the 
vicinity of the house the cosmea 
and zinnia will attract him 
quite as well as the less sightly 
lettuce flower. The only draw- 
back is that one cannot have 
them both together; for after 
the goldfinches arrive the zinnias 
and cosmea are not worth 
looking at. The serin finch, 
who is very much like the gold- 
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finch in colouring and manner- 


isms, also 
depredation. 

When I come to the question 
of wagtails my imperfect know- 
ledge of ornithology becomes 
apparent; for there are in- 
numerable varieties of this 
species in the East, and they 
require an expert to recognise 
them. Some six or seven 
different varieties visited the 
garden regularly, the commonest 
being the beautiful blue-headed, 
who was a late spring visitor, 
and the ordinary yellow or 
golden that is seen on moorland 
streams in England and Scot- 
land. 

There was one grey wagtail 
who came every year for seven 
years. There was no mistake 
about his identity; for he 
had broken a leg at some 
early stage of his life and it 
had set again at right angles 
to his body. This queer mal- 
formation did not affect him 
in the slightest degree, and he 
was in evidence all the winter 
in our kitchen yard, where a 
pan of water and a supply of 
food were provided for him. 
He used to put in an appearance 
regularly in the middle of 
October, and his arrival was 
always reported by the servants 
announcing that the ‘ Father 
of Lameness’ had returned 
again and that his pan of 
water had been put out for 
him. I am afraid there was 
no real love of birds in the 
hearts of our Berberine servants 
and Arab gardeners, but they 
realised that, owing to a slight 
defect in the British brain, 
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birds were to be esteemed, 
and therefore, to pander to 
this weakness and to be popular, 
they made a show of considera- 
tion for members of the 
feathered world. 

Another regular visitor was 
a woodcock, and one only. 
He came every year, and was 
at first very shy and very 
nervous, though obviously at 
the last gasp from exhaustion 
and hunger. He was seen 
shortly after his arrival trying 
to drive his long bill into a 
perfectly dry flower-bed. To 
assist him the water was at 
once turned on and the bed 
flooded. It was gratifying to 
see how this normally very 
retiring and nervous bird 
appreciated the kind attention ; 
for he immediately waded out 
gingerly to within a few feet 
of us and gave a convincing 
display of how a woodcock 
feeds. He visited us winter 
after winter for quite ten years, 
and there was no doubt that 
he was the same bird; for he 
became absolutely fearless, and 
would stand in a flower-bed 
striking the soil with his beak, 
apparently calling attention to 
the fact that it was dry and of 
no use to him. As soon as he 
heard the ripple of flowing 
water he would move off to 
the flooded patch to make his 
meal. His end was tragic; 
for, having become entirely 
confiding and convinced of our 
goodwill towards him, he 
foolishly made his way under 
a small net protecting some 
seedlings and was caught by 
his toes in the meshes. His 
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dried-up body was found some 
weeks later when his absence 
from the garden caused us to 
fear that some accident had 
happened to him. 

A snipe was another winter 
resident for many years, and 
I suspect that he was the same 
bird; for he made his head- 
quarters in one particular corner 
of the rock-pool and no other. 
A single green plover always 
came in November for a month 
—probably another of our 
regulars. There were, however, 
no distinguishing marks on these 
birds, and, therefore, no direct 
proof; but in the case of a 
scalped redstart there was no 
doubt. Like the grey wagtail 
he had damaged himself in 
his youth, and because of a big 
bald patch on his head he was 
easily recognisable. He came 
to us for five years. 

The only complaint I had to 
make about these birds was 
that they seldom, if ever, sang. 


The robins, warblers, black- 
birds, chats, and chaffinches 
were absolutely mute, and 


though an old cock goldfinch 
would sometimes hold forth 
from the top of a eucalyptus 
tree he did so only on very 
rare occasions. A solitary night- 
ingale, however, who made his 
annual headquarters in a mass 
of overgrown geraniums beneath 
my dressing-room window, used 
to practise bits of his repertoire 
every morning at seven o’clock. 
There were many nightingales 
in the garden during the late 
spring, but this was the only 
individual who attempted any- 
thing in the way of a song, 
2A2 
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and he merely tried his piece 
over bar by bar to see how 
much he could remember and 
what sort of voice he was in 
for his real work on reaching 
his English spinney in May. 
I used to hear him run over 
that staccato bit that goes chug- 
chug-chug ; then would come a 
pause during which the night- 
ingale would presumably say 
to himself, “I got those last 
two chugs rather huskily. I'll 
try it over again.’”’ Ten minutes 
later when the ‘ chugs ’ had been 
practised sufficiently he would 
let himself go on that high and 
beautiful ringing note that has 
made his song famous. Al- 
though he was merely doing 
his scales and exercises it was 
far better than nothing, and I 
was usually late for breakfast 
while he was in residence. 

The only birds who really 
sang were the more or less 
local migrants, the bulbul and 
the rufous warbler. Both nest 
in Egypt and along the Mediter- 
ranean coast, and they visited 
Sinai only during the late spring. 
Then they were probably paired, 
though I never knew them to 
breed in my sterile part of the 
world. As songsters they were 
good performers for a country 
where birds are mostly mute, 
and some of the notes of the 
bulbul resembled closely those of 
the nightingale. 

I never saw the tit family 
in Sinai, though I have noticed 
stray members of the great 
tits and blue tits in Jerusalem. 
The greenfinch and hawfinch 
paid one visit only, and, 
finding the place not up to 


their expectations, did not 
return. Duck, however, occa- 
sionally alighted in the vegetable 
garden, a proof that the migra- 
tion of these birds does not 
follow the line of waterways 
as represented by the Nile— 
the common opinion in the 
country until recently. When 
there were floods in Sinai odd 
members of the mallard, teal, 
shoveller, and widgeon species 
came down on the infrequent 
and very ephemeral water in 
the wadis, and one evening I 
found a mallard drake and his 
wife in my duck pen fraternis- 
ing with my khaki campbells. 

When my man filled the 
feeding trough with barley- 
meal the visitors shrank into 
the corner of the pen, but, 
seeing the khaki campbells feed- 
ing voraciously, came forward 
slowly and ultimately joined 
in. They found the barley- 
meal delicious beyond anything 
they had ever tasted before, 
and the following morning at 
feeding -time they were the 
first to parade at the trough. 
They stayed with us for three 
days, feeding ravenously when- 
ever the trough was filled; 
then they suddenly turned 
mopish and died. A clear case, 
so far as I could see, of over- 
eating. 

The migratory habit of cer- 
tain birds is a strong and 
all-compelling instinct, and with 
many of them it would seem 
that they are in a form of 
trance while the flight is on. 
Either they are in a peculiarly 
dazed frame of mind, with all 
their normal instincts con- 
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centrated on flight only, or 
they are too weary to do any- 
thing beyond sit in a tree and 
rest. This condition was more 
general with the larger birds 
than with the warblers, wag- 
tails, and chats, and I have 
seen the big eucalyptus trees of 
the garden laden with kestrels, 
peregrines, and goshawks who 
would roost there a whole 
day, ignoring the presence of 
a well-stocked pigeon-cote and 
a pen of small chickens. I 
may say, however, that the 
pigeons themselves had no faith 
in the apparent good intentions 
of the visitors. 

Possibly there is something 
more in this state of fasting 
than one realises, and it may 
be essential to some species 
to carry out the whole flight 
without either food or water. 
On several occasions slightly 
damaged hawks and _ harriers 
were brought to me and pro- 
vided with water and raw meat 
or mice. Usually they refused 
to touch either for twelve hours 
orso, and then suddenly squatted 
down by the pan of water and 
drank continuously until they 
died. As most of the birds 
were but slightly damaged I 
can only conclude that they 
died of over-drinking, and that 
total abstention was a necessary 
factor in their flight. 

The exceptions to this rule 
were the kite and the pallid 
harrier. The kite is indigenous 
to Egypt and Palestine, but 
the bird who visited El Arish 
was not the kite of the Mid- 
East but the European variety, 
@ much more handsome bird. 
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This kite, who arrived late in 
the spring, was a real bad 
bandit and slayer, and an ex 
ception had to be made in his 
case with regard to sanctuary, 
for otherwise he would have 
taken every chicken I possessed. 
I almost hold the view that 
this bird is bewitched, or proof 
against small shot, because 
again and again I well and 
truly plastered him at easy 
range with No. 6’s, and he 
flew on with a mere derisory 
twist in the air. This may be 
due to the fact that he is 
extremely skinny—all feathers, 
wings, and tail; nevertheless, 
one would expect a solitary 
pellet to find the head or break 
a wing. However, as my object 
was to warn him off my poultry 
yard I was not greatly con- 
cerned at the result, whether 
it was due to my lack of skill 
or his immunity from shot. 

The pallid harrier, a beautiful 
french- grey bird with a 
singularly graceful and easy 
flight, was another inveterate 
hunter. In fact, he appeared 
to combine his migratory flight 
with the search for food. When- 
ever I saw him he was skimming 
northwards over the scrub 
bushes of the desert or sailing 
just above the ears of corn, 
dashing suddenly earthwards 
when he detected a crouching 
quail or some weary warbler in 
the undergrowth. 

The most spectacular of all 
the migratory flights were those 
made by the storks, pelicans, 
and flamingoes. When these 
birds were on the move north- 
wards one-half of the sky’s 
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dome was blotted out; and a 
wonderful and beautiful sight 
they were. The storks were 
a@ study in black and white and 
scarlet ; the pelicans all white 
with a lovely pink flush beneath 
the wings. The flamingoes 
looked like a huge snowy cloud, 
till they swerved slightly, when 
the colour turned in a flash to 
the most wondrous rose. 

These birds did not frequent 
the garden, and when they 
rested they did so in vast 
flocks in the open desert; but 
odd members, who had fallen 
out from the host through 
fatigue or sickness, came down 
to our sanctuary. Every year 
we had two or more storks, 
who wandered about among the 
vegetables disconsolately for 
some six weeks or more until 
they died, and this state of 
affairs is usual in every spot 
in the desert where water exists 
and where the flights pass. So 
far as I could see, none of the 
weary migrants who fell out 
of the passing pack ever re- 
covered, and sooner or later 
we would find behind a scrub 
bush a pathetic heap of white 
and black feathers with a pair 
of protesting scarlet legs sticking 
out. 

At different times a flamingo 
and a pelican came to stay 
with us, and they were both 
casualties from huge migrating 
hosts overhead. The flamingo 
had a broken wing that never 
set properly, and for some 
years he lived with our chickens. 
He was quite at home there, 
but I cannot say that the 
poultry appreciated his com- 
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pany ; for every morning, when 
let out, he did an ungainly 
dance on his long stilt legs 
accompanied by wing-flapping 
and squawks, and the domestic 
birds never got accustomed to 
these weird gyrations. 

I do not know what it 
was that brought the pelican 
down, but whatever it might 
have been it was certainly 
nothing that affected his 
appetite. Our servants came 
to us and said that they had 
caught a batia (duck), a large 
one, larger than any seen pre- 
viously, but nevertheless an 
unmistakable duck. They had 
it in a shed and would we 
come and look? My wife 
peered in through the door 
and received a savage blow 
on the bridge of the nose, 
narrowly missing her eyes, and 
stretching her flat on her back; 
and from this we gathered 
that the ‘duck’ was not 
exactly an indian runner or 
even a large-sized Aylesbury. 
My wife, however, who will 
cheerfully put up with any 
insult or assault from bird or 
beast, soon convinced the pelican 
that her intentions were en- 
tirely friendly, and the following 
day he waddled gravely behind 
her from the yard to the 
kitchen where he neatly caught 
in the air and pouched the 
fish provided for our dinner. 
It must have been one of the 
quickest cases of training 4 
perfectly wild bird, not only 
to gain complete confidence 
in mankind, but also to do 
the tricks that certain birds 
perform at Zoological Gardens 
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after months of teaching. Since 
the only other interesting part 
about our pelican was his extra- 
ordinary appetite for fish, and 
because our supply at El Arish 
was limited, we decided, after 
a fortnight of fishless dinners, 
to send him to the Zoo in Cairo, 
where he now lives with some 
dozens of his species. 

The quail migration, which 
occurred regularly in September 
and again during the return 
journey in March, has been a 
recognised feature of Sinaitic 
conditions since Moses led his 
Israelites to the Promised Land 
three thousand five hundred 
years ago. These attractive 
little birds, however, only used 
my garden in the spring migra- 
tion when, returning in easy 
stages from their winter in 
Central Africa and paired off 
in anticipation of the breeding 
season, they tarried among my 
vegetables and clover for so 
long that I always entertained 
the hope that they would nest 
and breed. 

On their outward migration 
they are in a tremendous hurry 
to get south as soon as possible. 
They arrive on the Sinai coast 
in the first pale light of dawn, 
coming in from the sea like 
small pom-pom shells. Im- 
mediately they sight the shore- 
line one imagines they say, 
“Thank God—land at last!” 
for they drop exhausted into 
the nearest patch of cover. 
Here they remain resting with- 
out food or water until dawn 
the following day, when they 
are off once more on their 
flight towards Lake Nyanza. 
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They come in swarms every 
morning of the six weeks from 
the 25th August until the 5th 
October, and they are caught 
in vast numbers by the Arabs, 
who erect big trammel nets 
twelve feet high close to the 
shore. The birds arrive in 
the very uncertain light before 
sun-up, and either do not see or 
are too weary to avoid the 
nets, into which they blindly 
fly. They are then packed 
into crates like sardines and 
shipped to France and Great 
Britain alive, where they are 
fattened up and put on the 
table for those who can afford 
to pay for this delicacy. It is 
not a very creditable trade, 
and a Bill has already been 
passed prohibiting the importa- 
tion of quails in the breeding 
season. 

The quails when they return 
in March do so in a far more 
leisurely manner, which may 
be due to the fact that at this 
time of the year the harvest 
is ripening on the Mediterranean 
coast of Egypt, and they remain 
in the cornfields fattening them- 
selves up before attempting the 
flight back to southern Europe. 
There has been considerable 
argument whether the birds at 
this time of year are paired or 
not, and those who are in the 
habit of shooting them during 
this migration maintain most 
stoutly and volubly that they 
are not. I personally have 
not the slightest doubt about 
it, because for fourteen years 
I have flushed quail in my 
garden regularly every day 
during the two months’ spring 
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migration, and invariably when 
a bird got up with his whirr of 
miniature partridge wings and 
his falsetto shrill partridge 
chuckle, another would rise with- 
in two yards of him. If 
these birds were not paired 
they were certainly ‘ walking 
out.’ 

I understand that the shoot- 
ing of quail in the spring has 
now been prohibited in the 
Nile Valley. For this the un- 
fortunate fellahin of Egypt will 
be everlastingly grateful; for 
previously he had to see his 
high - standing corn trampled 
down by innumerable shooting 
parties, often three in one day, 
and in many places, where a 
protracted search had been 
made for a dead bird, so 
flattened out that it could not 
possibly be gleaned. For some 
obscure reason the fellah used 
to allow the town shikari to 
exploit him in this fashion, 
and, so far as one could see, 
he submitted to the infliction 
solely because the shikari could 
shout louder and use worse 
language than he could. 

This rambling garden in the 
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desert sands, with its orderly 
flower-beds surrounded by trees 
and undergrowth, still remains 
as @ sanctuary on a barren 
shore where weary migrants 
may rest at the half-way mark 
on their annual journey. 

The expression ‘the never- 
changing East’ has now be- 
come almost a cliché, but it 
is not quite true, for the East 
does change. Its changes run 
in recognised cycles as world 
powers rise and fall. Thirteen 
centuries ago there were orderly 
and well- watered Roman 
gardens in El Arish. The Arab 
invasion swept them away and 
the land became desert again. 
Today the old-time prosperity 
and cultivation are returning ; 
but what of the morrow? 
Whatever may happen, how- 
ever, and though the absence 
of this garden of plenty may 
make the journey a trifle more 
strenuous and dangerous for 
the weaker members of the 
flocks, vast clouds of winter 
migrants in search of sun, 
warmth, and food will continue 
to cross the Mediterranean as 
before. 
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UNEASY STAGES EAST. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL P. R. BUTLER, D.S.O. 


I. 


In 1836, three years after the 
completion of the journey, Major 
Thomas Skinner published his 
‘Adventures during a Journey 
Overland to India, by Way of 
Egypt, Syria, and the Holy 
Land.’ I do not know into 
what particular niche in the 
history of the redoubtable 
Anglo-Indian family of Skinner 
to fit the Major. Until I came 
upon his very readable ‘ Excur- 
sions in India,’? I had always 
imagined that he was a kinsman 
of the famous James, founder 
of Skinner’s Horse, whose mili- 
tary career, first under Scindia’s 
great French general, de Boigne, 
and later in British service, 
made such stirring history. But 
a passage in the ‘ Excursions,’ 
wherein Thomas mentions an 
occasion upon which he actually 
encountered his distinguished 
namesake and found him “ re- 
markably handsome, although 
very black ’’ (italics mine), seems 
sufficient to prove that any 
relationship that existed was 
not obtruded: not, indeed, 
that there should have been 
anything derogatory in owning 
cousinship with the valiant 
founder of the ‘crackest’ of 
irregular cavalry. 

Thomas Skinner opens the 
story of his travels with some 


entertaining observations about 
Marseilles, which, principally 
because of its sandy neighbour- 
hood, its innumerable olive 
trees, and its open street mar- 
kets, he finds “‘ has very much 
the air of an Eastern city.’ 
He paints for us a picture of 
the scenes along the wharves 
full of local colour, recalling 
to our minds, indeed, that un- 
forgettable description of the 
Vieux Port and Joliette which 
Daudet drew for the embarka- 
tion, some thirty years later, 
of that other hero, Tartarin. 
And, while enumerating for 
our benefit the various destina- 
tions in the Mediterranean for 
which he was at liberty to sail 
(Skinner’s leave of absence from 
the 31st Regiment seems to 
have been of a fairly elastic 
nature), he tells us of the diffi- 
culties that beset a traveller 
in making his choice among 
them, describing the quays as 
being studded with little huts, 
or offices, containing the agents 
for the different vessels, and 
how on their walls “are ex- 
hibited boxes labelled with the 
names of every harbour in the 
Mediterranean, from the most 
renowned to the most insignifi- 
cant, in such numbers that, 
whichever way the eyes may 





1 See “They went by Water.” ‘Maga,’ March 1938. 
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wander, they will be greeted 
with an invitation to sail im- 
mediately for some celebrated 
shore.”’ 

Algiers, Tunis, Cyprus, and 
Smyrna were the destinations 
that most appealed to him, 
particularly . the first-named. 
It was shortly after the vaunted 
French conquest of Algeria, 
and he declares that at every 
street corner of Marseilles he 
heard the deeds of the Army 
against the Arabs proclaimed 
aloud. Unfortunately for him- 
self, however, Marseilles had 
just been suffering from one 
of its frequent cholera visita- 
tions, and the prospect of three 
weeks’ quarantine in Algiers 
harbour deterred him from that 
choice. 

He is astonished at the diver- 
sity of tongues on the quays. 
Turkish, Arabic, Greek, French, 
English, and Italian, all are to 
be heard abundantly, and not 
infrequently from a single pair 
of lips. He admires the skill 
with which ‘these universal 
interpreters ’’ immediately ac- 
cost a stranger in his mother 
tongue; but he is chagrined 
that nobody, “in spite of my 
excellent French,’’ ever for one 
moment mistakes his nation- 
ality. He has only, he tells us 
ruefully, to show his visage in 
the doorway of a shop to be 
“ greeted with a maddening 
‘How d’ye do, sir?’ ” 

And he experiences, too, the 
mortification of addressing in 
his best Parisian someone who 
happens to be as English as 
himself. ‘‘I have shown some 
want of tact in the matter 


myself,” he confesses, “ having 
mistaken an honest English 
countenance for that of a 
Frenchman when seeking my 
fortune in one of the ballot- 
boxes. A_ well-dressed man 
was standing alone, as if wait- 
ing to be questioned. I made 
him a very polite speech in 
French, when to my surprise 
he growled out, ‘Don’t talk 
your parlez-vous stuff to me, 
sir! I’ve been bothered enough 
with it as itis!’ And, pushing 
me somewhat unceremoniously 
aside, he walked away. He was 
the captain of an English brig, 
and had, I daresay, been plagued 
enough by such addresses.” 

After a deal of fruitless search 
for a suitable ship—several that 
he looked at were ‘“ French, 
and excessively dirty ”"— 
Skinner falls in with a banker, 
to whom he presents the letter 
of credit which he had brought 
from England. This gentleman 
assures him that he knows of 
the very vessel for his needs. 
It is bound for Alexandria, 
and in charge of a captain 
who is his personal friend, and 
a veritable bon enfant. 

The bon enfant proves to be 
a prodigiously stout six-foot 
man, of deceptively good- 
humoured aspect, whom they 
discover in the middle of a 
pushing and jostling crowd in 
the Exchange. The banker 
strongly urges Skinner to go 
with this individual, saying that, 
among other recommendations, 
he is bound to do a passenger 
well, for such as he do not 
generally live on air! And, 
after far too little bargaining, 
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the Major accepts the proffered 
terms, and becomes “ a privi- 
leged person at the table of 
the Jeune Ménandre.”’ 

For 300 francs he was now 
to be carried en prince to 
Alexandria; and he tells us 
of the numerous persons who, 
on the conclusion of a bargain 
in those parts, hasten to offer 
their congratulations. On this 
occasion they are chiefly Smyrna 
Greeks, all cronies of the bon 
enfant, and they expatiate 
warmly on the advantages of 
sailing with such a captain, 
and in a ship like the ‘ Racing’ 
Ménandre. “ Ah, c’est un bon 
enfant !’’ incontinently shouts 
one; and ‘ bon enfant!” cor- 
roborate all the others. ‘“ Oui, 
vraiment bon enfant ! ’’ reiterates 
the first spokesman, with con- 
viction. But, of course, the 
mistral blows and blows, and 
for several days nothing can 
leave the port. 

At last, at two o’clock in 
the morning, there comes a 
favourable wind, and Skinner 
is aroused from bed in his 
hotel and told he must embark. 
He goes on board the Jewne 
Ménandre, to find everything 
in confusion; until, at dawn, 
the little vessel contrives to 
work her way out of harbour, 
amid a crowd of other sailing- 
craft, all jostling for the start. 
Skinner can distinguish the 
captain’s voice above the tumult, 
cursing and expostulating. He 
decides that, for the moment, 
the deck is no place for him. 
Reminding himself that, as a 
hardened traveller, he knows 
better than to interrupt the 
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mildest seaman in his vocation, 
he quietly retires to the small 
cabin on deck that he is to 
occupy. It has four berths ; 
but as the master and his 
mate are to sleep below he is 
generally to have it to himself. 
Searcely has he turned in 
when a small negro boy, pro- 
pelled by the heavy sea-boots 
of the bon enfant, is shot through 
the cabin door; and for the 
remainder of that day and the 
whole of the ensuing night 
this imp of darkness, as the 
Major styles him, stays huddled 
up in one of the bunks and 
screams with all his might. 
Neither the captain nor any 
of those under him talk any- 
thing but the Marseilles dialect ; 
and the facilities for feeding 
prove to be no better than 
those for conversation. But 
Skinner philosophically reflects 
that “the first day at sea a 
landsman seldom dines,” and 
he tells us that the captain, 
moreover, excused himself for 
having the first meal “ rather 
in the rough’’ owing to the 
necessary preoccupation of 
every member of a small crew, 
not excepting the cook, on 
the first day out from harbour. 
But when the second day is 
far advanced, without any im- 
provement in the meals, the 
passenger, who has heard so 
much talk about the luxuries 
to be placed at his command, 
begins to feel his patience wear- 
ing a trifle thin. Dinner is 
served on deck, with a hen- 
coop for a table, and each 
diner has to balance his plate 
upon his knee. The first dish 
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to appear—a bowl of beans— 
is speedily disposed of, princi- 
pally by the captain. If his 
distinguished guest will not eat, 
he protests, he must make up 
for it by drinking; and as 
Skinner has just seen him 
broach a keg of what may be 
quite passable Rhone wine, this 
sounds more hopeful. Unfor- 
tunately, both the glass which 
the ‘ guest’ is offered, and the 
cloth with which he essays to 
wipe it, are so filthy that he 
must refrain from drinking. 
The captain has no such 
qualms. He drinks a double 
ration of the wine, and then 
calls loudly for an omelette— 


“The sound was delight- 
ful, and I agreed at once,” 
says Skinner, “to the ome- 
lette, which came floating in 
oil, and was brought by the 
cook himself, the dirtiest man 
I ever saw. He anticipated a 
scene, and delivered the dish 
into his master’s hands, while 
standing ready. I received 
my portion, but, hungry 
as I was, the odour was 
enough. Up rose the captain, 
seized the plate, and putting 
his nose to it threw it over- 
board, swearing that he would 
send the cook in pursuit of 
it. The second day’s meal 
ended worse, even, than the 
first.”’ 


Although it was eleven years 
since Napoleon’s death at St 
Helena, and although the people 
of that part of France had been 
none too staunch to him in his 
adversity, the captain remained 
faithful to Imperial memories. 


The hero and his campaigns 
form, indeed, the only topic 
on which he seems to have 
been able to enlarge with any 
measure of coherency. Skinner 
bewails the frequency with 
which he has to listen to dia- 
tribes against the English, and 
to hear how severely, on certain 


occasions, they had _ been 
drubbed, when he himself 
always imagined they had 


conquered ! 

And to his other shortcomings 
the captain adds that of being 
a gross blasphemer, yet super- 
stitious to a degree. Although 
he frequently reviles his re- 
ligion, he will not suffer even 
eggs to be eaten on a Friday, 
and crosses himself devoutly if 
he hears a profane expression 
uttered by another person. 

The fifth day out they sight 
Malta; and on New Year's 
Day, a week later, they are off 
the northernmost point of Crete. 
Up to then the weather had 
been fair, but now it begins to 
blow a gale. Alas! the captain 
proves himself no rough-weather 
sailor, and his forebodings and 
lamentations rise to heaven. 
He keeps lurching into Skinner’s 
cabin and storming at him for 
taking things so calmly, and 
for being so utterly foolish as 
to go to sea for pleasure. This 
performance he varies, every 
now and then, by beating the 
little negro, who is tied up to 
the capstan, over the head 
with the megaphone, making 
him scream with terror. 

This unhappy little drudge 
had, we learn, been parted from 
his Nubian mother at the age 
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of four, and sold as a slave to 
a Greek merchant of Cairo, 
who had made a present of 
him to his brother at Marseilles. 
But the child had proved him- 
self such a handful while in 
France that he was now being 
reshipped to Cairo, to be put 
up for sale again. He had 
acquired a smattering of French, 
and so was able to answer 
some of the questions the kindly 
Major put to him. He confides 
to him that the screaming, 
which had continued almost 
without interruption since the 
voyage started, is part of a 
plan to annoy the skipper, 
whom he hates, and prevent 
him from sleeping. The skipper, 
he declares, is very fond of 
sleep; and he means him not 
to get any as long as he can 
continue to bellow. But he 
had never imagined that the 
voyage would be so long. As 
for wishing to return to his 
own country, nothing is further 
from his thoughts; he had 
done all he could to escape 
from the ship while she was 
still in harbour. The only 
thing that in the end induces 
him to give up screaming is 
the long duration of the voyage. 
Coaxing, threatening, and beat- 
ing have been without avail. 
He cries himself to a standstill. 

At daybreak on the sixteenth 
day they make the Egyptian 
landfall; and in a capital de- 
scription of the scene Skinner 
recounts how “the long ridge 
of sand appeared ahead, looking 
but a continued swell of the 
ocean.”’” It was some time 
before he could be sure it 
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really was the land. They 
stood towards it until they 
perceived a tower, and a heap 
of ruins like a fort. This 
the captain (who had been 
thirty years navigating the 
Mediterranean) mistook for 
Aboukir, and shaped his course 
accordingly. It turned out to 
be a village a long way to the 
west of Alexandria; and when 
they had shortened sail and 
were preparing to heave - to 
they sighted a large Turkish 
vessel standing in the opposite 
direction; and the fact dis- 
mayed the captain, because he 
felt certain she was making for 
the same port as they. 

Skinner several times refers 
to the difficulty of distinguish- 
ing objects along that low-lying 
Egyptian coast. ‘‘ Near as we 
were to that line so faintly 
drawn,” he says, ‘on the 
horizon, we might have doubted 
its being land.” 

The captain had gradually 
worked himself into a frenzy. 
His meagre stock of confidence 
vanished .with the realisation 
of his first mistake ; and when 
he caught sight of Skinner 
studying the coast-line through 
a telescope he became quite 
frantic; so that the Major 
put away his glass “lest the 
apprehension that there was 
something dangerous to be seen 
should cause the captain to 
stand out again to sea.’ 

At length they neared the 
shipping in Alexandria harbour. 
Greatly to their joy a boat 
approached them, and they were 
boarded by a mob of pilots 
shouting directions in all the 
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languages of the Mediterranean. 
Eventually the Jeune M énandre 
fetched up close to a three- 
decker undergoing repairs. 
Skinner says there were 
‘scaffolds’ suspended under- 
neath each tier; and he 
describes the crew, who 
appeared innumerable, as run- 
ning in and out like ants, or 
hanging in clusters at each port 
like a swarm of bees. She 
was fitting out for sea, he adds : 
the crew looked ‘ squalid,’ and 
in dirt nearly equalled their 
ship. 

The man-o’-war, with several 
others anchored in the road- 
stead, formed portion of 
Mehemet Ali’s Egyptian fleet 
which had lately defeated the 
Turks; but they made no 
appeal to Skinner’s critical eye, 
and he found them “ sick and 
sorry.” 

But the scene was not lacking 
in picturesqueness; and he 
talks of the warships’ boats 
as skimming about the harbour, 
manned by Arabs in scarlet 
dresses, while a spanking breeze 
struck rainbows from the wave- 
tops. He also discovered 
(though, tactfully, he refrained 
from comment) several of the 
vessels that had jockeyed with 
them in Marseilles harbour 
already comfortably at anchor, 
having fetched a better course 
than they had. On one side 
of him, as he looked over the 
ship’s rail, was the ‘ Pasha’s 


Il. 


His first night in Alexandria, 


Dockyard,’’ and on the other 
“a collection of singular wind- 
mills, their arms not unlike 
the wooden stars that are hung 
over shops in England to receive 
the lamps on an illumination 
night.” 

As Skinner is preparing, with 
all possible speed, to go ashore, 
thankful to be quit at last 
of the bon enfant, he finds 
to his annoyance that a quaran- 
tine has lately been established 
at Alexandria, and that he 
will have to undergo a medical 
inspection before he can dis- 
embark. After waiting for over 
an hour in vain, however, for 
the health officer to appear he 
determines to go ashore without 
permission. 

And the quarantine is not 
difficult to evade. At any 
rate, he hastens down the side, 
more delighted, he tells us, to 
escape from his bon enfant 
than from the walls of a 
lazaretto— 


“T left him in a towering 
rage with one of his boots, 
which would not be pulled 
on. He was swearing at it, 
and stamping in the most 
ludicrous passion, while the 
little negro boy stood by 
with a boot-hook in his hand, 
which had lost its office 
through the bursting of a 
tab, in terror lest it should 
be converted into a weapon 
of torture on himself.” 


‘ Racing’ Ménandre, was not— 


after he had quitted the even for those days—a com- 
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fortable one. Having had, im- 
mediately after landing, to walk 
through a hundred yards of 
mud, he was surrounded by an 
importunate crowd of donkey 
boys and forced to select a 
donkey (“him kicks highest, 
captain!’? the recommenda- 
tion), and was then hustled 
onward towards the bazaar, 
where, when at last he was 
able to dismount and pay off 
his tormentors, he was at liberty 
to look about him. 

He paints an unattractive 
picture of the Alexandria of 
that period. Every second 
house seems to have been either 
a coffee-shop or a dram-shop, 
the latter retailing exclusively 
a noxious spirit known as aqua 
vite, which he calls “ the vilest 
of all possible decoctions, with 
the odour of which every shop 
and every man in this part of 
the city is impregnated.”’ The 
town was full of Egyptian 
soldiers, who, both on and off 
parade, were kicked and cuffed 
about unmercifully by their 
officers, many of whom were 
needy and long-unpaid adven- 
turers from half the States of 
Europe. 

He resolved to put up at an 
inn called the ‘ Aquila d’Oro,’ 
as being about the least dis- 
reputable-looking building he 
could find, though even its 
first aspect was far from being 
attractive. At the top of a 
flight of very steep steps, re- 
voltingly dirty, was a large 
room, in which a table, covered 
by a filthy cloth, “ showed that 
active operations had already 
been carried on there.” Frag- 
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ments of bread and fruit lay 
strewn about the floor, and the 
most abominable smells rose 
from every corner. He did, 
however, manage to procure 
“an exceedingly good dinner,”’ 
after which he retired to bed 
and attempted—unsuccessfully, 
alas !—to sleep. The room hung 
out over the old harbour, and 
the spray from a rough sea 
lashed the single window. Be- 
neath him a noisy collection of 
roysterers kept up an incessant 
din into the small hours, only 
interrupting their potations to 
indulge in fighting. ‘ The 
sailors of every nation, but 
principally the English, afforded 
to the spectators a specimen 
of Civilisation indeed ! ” 

Mehemet Ali, ruler of Egypt, 
was at that time at war with 
the Sublime Porte, and the 
tawdry streets were illuminated 
for the news of a victory which 
had just been given out. Skin- 
ner, who seems to have had a 
happy knack of dropping in, 
wherever he might be, for any 
celebration that happened to 
be toward, was invited to a 
dance given by the European 
colony. 


“* At the house of a French 
family I had the good fortune 
to meet all the principal 
Europeans of the city. The 
men were generally in Frank- 
ish costumes, but among the 
ladies there were some of the 
gayest fashions of the Levant ; 
and several of the elder 
stumped across the room in 
the high wooden shoes of 
Aleppo, made like clogs of 
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sandalwood, prettily inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl, which 
raised their wearers a foot 
at least above their natural 
height, while the younger 
ones had their black tresses 
braided round a scarlet cap 
like the folds of a turban, 
and tastily intertwisted with 
the threads of the silk tassel 
that hung from it. There 
appeared a struggle between 
Eastern and Western man- 
ners, which should gain the 
ascendancy. The old ladies, 
without scruple, screwed up 
their legs a la Turque; and 
I thought I sometimes de- 
tected, by the absence from 
its shoe of a pretty little foot 
that had stolen up to a posi- 
tion it was more accustomed 
to, that some of the young 
ones would also have pre- 
ferred a similar attitude.” 


The dance, while perfectly 
decorous, was in one respect 
somewhat free-and-easy. Most 
of the dancers, Skinner tells us, 
had at first appeared to him 
mere girls; until he discovered 
that many were in reality recent 
mothers, and were adroitly man- 
aging to combine their presence 
at the dance with the exigencies 
of motherhood. Every now and 
then one of the fair ones would 
excuse herself to her partner 
and slip away into an adjoining 
room, there to tend her off- 
spring. His own partner did, 
indeed, continue to dance with 
him, oblivious of the cries of a 
neglected infant, protesting to 
an irate dame who came along 
to chide her that “It is not 


mine, mamma ; I could tell my 
darling’s accents in a thou- 
sand!” And then, just as 
Skinner had felt certain that 
there was going to be a scene, 
the infant’s cry was taken up 
by all the other little ones in 
chorus, and the old ladies 


“jumping off their seats, 
bustled about to drive in the 
young ones, who, to do them 
justice, showed no unwilling- 
ness; and in an instant the 
dance was abandoned, until, 
the office having been per- 
formed, the young mothers 
returned, and, apologising 
prettily for that which could 
not be neglected, gave their 
hands once more to their 
partners, and resumed the 
dance until their lambs should 
again call them away by their 
bleating.”’ 


Most of the troops that 
Skinner saw in Alexandria were 
on their way to Asia Minor. 
Of the greater portion of them 
he formed a poor opinion, except 
for a regiment of lancers, dis- 
ciplined, he tells us, “in the 
French manner,’”’ which drilled 
very smartly every morning in 
the square in front of the 
Pasha’s palace. The drill of 
the little squads of infantry 
spoke favourably, also, for 
the instruction they received 
from the ‘Frankish’ ad- 
venturers attached to them. 
The Arab non - commissioned 
officers seemed to take great 
interest in their work, and 
possessed the most stentorian 
lungs that Skinner had ever 
heard, “ to which, if they have 
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put six men under them, they 
give full power; so that their 
strut and pride of pace would 
not discredit a Sergeant Kite.’’ 7 

Skinner had noted some Greek 
schooners lying forlornly in 
quarantine beneath his window, 
receiving from time to time, 
amid the lamentations of their 
women-folk, batches of miser- 
able-looking conscript recruits 
for foreign service. In one of 
these little vessels, the Aspasia, 
he engaged a passage to carry 
him to the Holy Land, one stage 
farther on his journey to India. 

He was accommodated in 
what he describes as a ‘ box’ 
upon her deck, made of un- 
painted deal, which ‘“ would 
have answered for a dog-kennel 
exceeding well.’”? The captain 
assured him that it had been 
constructed for a great mer- 
chant of Smyrna and his family, 
and that they had come to 
Alexandria in it. As, more- 
over, they had been a party of 
four, while he was only one, 
what could there be to complain 
about ? 

The Aspasia, the fastest sailer, 
according to her captain, in 
Alexandria, sailed on 15th Jan- 
uary, almost a month after 
Skinner had started from Mar- 
seilles. His ‘box’ proved to 
be divided into two compart- 
ments, each four feet long by 
three broad, and was fitted 
with a sliding door, which he 
likens to the bars of a wild 
beast’s cage. Hassan, his Arab 
servant, and his own sea-kit 
were “‘ cuddled up in one half; 
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while I, who found it in this 
instance a misfortune to be six 
feet high, rolled myself into 
the other with my baggage and 
a basket of oranges.’’ The roof 
was so low that neither he nor 
his servant could sit upright. 
It says much for his sense of 
humour that he could find 
something to laugh at in the 
situation, a8 when he describes 
how ‘“ the quick motion of the 
little schooner had scattered all 
the flour, macaroni, and oranges 
about, until we resembled a 
pair of Hindu gods squatting 
in the midst of the offerings 
that had been made to us.” 
The official cabin had been 
commandeered by Turkish offi- 
cers. Their men, to the number 
of about 300, were herded on 
deck, and were desperately sea- 
sick from the start. The Turkish 
officers were very civil to the 
Englishman, inviting him to 
join them below in their cabin, 
where he had to undergo the 
ordeal of “a pipe in their 
dismal cell, which of all black 
holes was the worst.” Its sole 
illumination came from a smoky 
oil-lamp burning before an ikon. 
When he at last escaped on 
deck Skinner found that it 
was blowing a gale. The men 
were lying about deadly sick, 
and without energy to move. 
As night came on, the wind 
and sea increased. Before turn- 
ing in, he took one more look 
at his officer friends below. 
“The sea had done its utmost 
for them: they were stretched 
like corpses on their carpets.” 





1 N.C.O. unknown to the modern Army. 
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Retiring to his cubby-hole, he 
tried to sleep in a crouching 
posture, being unable to lie 
down; but he says that the 
continuous moaning all round 
him would of itself have been 
sufficient to make sleep im- 
possible. 

Daybreak found them off 
the Palestine coast; but the 
storm blew so hard, and the 
spray flew so thick, that they 
could hardly see the length 
of the ship. What little food 
they had was first reduced to 
a sticky mass and then swept 
overboard. As the sea in- 
creased, the apathy of the 
Turkish officers gave way to 
profound disquiet. They came 
up on deck and stood about 
in groups ejaculating ‘‘ God 
is great!” at every fresh in- 
undation. The Arabs were 
petrified with cold and terror. 

Late in the afternoon a gleam 
of sunshine through the cloud- 
rack disclosed Mount Carmel. 
In hurriedly tacking to stand 
away from it they shipped 
an enormous sea which very 
nearly swamped them. The 
soldiers, galvanised to panic, 
trampled the sailors underfoot, 
and the helmsman, quitting his 
post, flung himself on his knees 
in prayer. “I ran aft,” says 
Skinner, “ and seizing the steers- 
man pushed him back to the 
tiller. The Turkish officers, 
who made a melancholy group 
on the quarter-deck, applauded 


me for this mancuvre and 
called lustily to the soldiers 
to keep still. These were not 
disposed to obey, however; 
and when I explained to the 
bimbashi the impossibility of 
working the ship if there was 
not some order, he seized a 
large stick and, rushing into 
the midst of his miserable 
men, cut away with all his 
might, shouting ‘Down, you 
dogs, and sons of dogs!’” 
This, Skinner concludes, was 
much too good fun to be lost; 
so the other officers followed his 
example, and continued for 
some minutes belabouring their 
men until a big sea came 
aboard and sent them all reeling 
into the scuppers. 

At about five in the evening 
they dropped anchor in the 
Gulf of Haifa; but Skinner 
was obliged to spend one more 
dreadful night on board before 
he could go ashore. He landed 
shortly before dawn in a boat 
sent by a brig lying close to 
them (the Aspasia had none). 
Everything went comparatively 
well until they were close to 
the beach, when a big wave 
swamped their boat and they 
were cast on a ledge of rock. 
Saying that a bit more water, 
one way or the other, was of 
no consequence to people al- 
ready soused, Skinner floundered 
out of the boat with his com- 
panions and waded through the 
surf to the shore. 


Ii. 


Thereafter the strictly land 
part of his ‘ overland’ journey 


to India led Skinner by a 
circuitous route, from Haifa 
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(or “‘ Caifa,” as he calls it) 
by Nazareth, Jaffa, Jerusalem, 
Damascus, and Baghdad, to 
Basra. 

Besides being a man of fine 
physique, thoroughly inured to 
fatigue and hardships, he must 
also have been a debonair man- 
of- the - world, possessing tre- 
mendous force of character, a 
cheery disposition, and an in- 
exhaustible supply of patience. 
His observations on the tings 
he saw in the chief centres of 
religious pilgrimage in the Holy 
Land are those of the cultured 
English soldier-traveller of the 
day, who, while perhaps out 
of sympathy with a good deal 
of what he saw, was neverthe- 
less appreciative of the sanctity 
of the holy places, as apart 
from the often perfunctory 
nature of their cult. Toward 
the people whose hospitality he 
enjoyed he was always courteous 
and grateful. The hospitality, 
too, was generally handsomely 
recompensed out of his private 
purse. His benevolence and 
kind-heartedness are constantly 
reflected in his pages. 

It did not take him long 
to discover, after he had come 
ashore so unceremoniously at 
Haifa, that the place had quite 
recently suffered from an in- 
undation that had almost 


levelled it to the ground. In 


one of the few houses left 
standing with a roof to it he 
found a lodging, together with 
a miscellaneous assortment of 
travellers and pilgrims. It was 
a hovel swarming with fleas, 
which, like himself he says, 
must have been driven to the 
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only refuge in the town. ‘ My 
arrival was a jubilee for these 
implacable tormentors. To the 
charge they came with such 
vigour that I fancied a thousand 
demons were stabbing me with 
red-hot bodkins.”’ He soon, 
however, discovered a more 
suitable lodging high up on 
the promontory of Mount 
Carmel, where, during his stay 
in the austere, if hospitable, 
monastery, he made the ac- 
quaintance of a monk who, 
for all his seclusion from the 
world, was a most enthusiastic 
reader of books of travel. A 
rigid recluse, he never smiled, 
and hardly ever spoke, and 
seemed, indeed, the last person 
to allow his mind to wander 
from Divine’ contemplation. 
Yet one evening when he and 
Skinner were looking out to 
sea he 


“burst into loud and en- 
thusiastic admiration of Col- 
umbus and _ the _ early 
navigators. He appeared to 
have read every voyage of 
discovery down to the death 
of Cook. He told me that 
the only recreation he ever 
allowed his mind was in the 
perusal of books of travel, 
of which he possessed the 
earliest, translated into 
Italian. He had the greatest 
possible rage for following 
the steps of those he so much 
venerated. I was astonished 
his journeys had extended 
no further than from Malta 
to Mount Carmel, where he 
means to die.” 


In an amusing account of 
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life in the monastery, as seen 
by a guest, Skinner describes 
how a party of European in- 
structors in Ibrahim Pasha’s 
army came and billeted them- 
selves on the monks. One of 
the instructors, an Italian, had 
with him his mistress, “ a coal- 
black page dressed in the 
costume of a Mameluke, with 
a slashing sabre most cavalierly 
slung.” When the horrified 
monks discovered that they 
were entertaining wna donna 
unawares the Englishman 
calmed them with the assurance 
“@ brutissima” (“she is very 
ugly’); and they agreed to 
overlook the indiscretion. 

There is a good account of 
the visit he paid, in the company 
of another of the monks, to a 
valley reputed to produce 
‘miraculous petrified fruit.’ 
They took with them a man 
armed with a hammer and a 
bag in which to collect the 
‘fruit.’ The man chipped away 
at a great rate, finding here 
a ‘melon,’ there a ‘ peach,’ 
here again ‘oranges,’ there 
‘ pomegranates’ and ‘ grapes.’ 
In the sequel they were all 
put into the bag to add to the 
collection at the convent. Their 
resemblance to the different 
fruits was certainly ‘ exceed- 
ingly strong”; and the most 
prized were the ‘ grapes,’ which 
occurred in very large bunches, 
each fastened together, and so 
hard that a knife-point made 
little impression on _ them. 
Skinner concludes— 


“We had scared a herd 
of wild gazelles in the place 
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as we ascended ; and I soon 
suspected the origin of the 
grapes. I found some actually 
turning into stone, that 
plainly put the matter beyond 
doubt. The wild boar also 
is instrumental in the deposit 
of a larger description of 
fruit. Pleased with my speci- 
mens of growing petrification, 
I returned to the superior 
with the ungrateful purpose 
of putting the whole miracle 
to flight; but he received 
my attack with so much pain, 
and with so much pity for 
my aberration, that I could 
not urge the proofs upon 
him, but quietly replaced 
them in the bag to work 
their own way in the convent.” 


It was a little later in his 
wanderings that he came near 
to asphyxiation through the 
careless use of a charcoal stove. 
The incident itself is far too 
common, even nowadays, in 
army experience, particularly 
in India, to warrant detailed 
notice here. What is interesting 
about it, however, is the twist 
which is given to it by Skinner’s 
account of a superstition in 
connection with charcoal that 
was firmly believed in by the 
locals. 


“The attendants of the 
convent declare’’ (he states) 
“that there is no danger to be 
apprehended from the char- 
coal itself, but that it often 
happens that serpents creep 
into the faggots in the caves 
where the Arabs burn their 
charcoal, and so communi- 
cate their poison to it. This 
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is a common belief, I find, 
and the Arabs themselves 
entertain it.’’ 


Skinner was more than once 
called upon for medical advice. 
On one occasion an Arab, whom 
he had treated for some minor 
eye trouble, besought him to 
prescribe for his wife, who, 
though they had been married 
for two years, had failed to 
present him with an heir. 

It was no use the embar- 
rassed Major declaring that he 
had no knowledge of such 
matters. Surrounded by a 
crowd of other women, and 
their children, the sufferer was 
brought before him. 

“No impostor,” he says, 
“ just discovered in his knavery 
could have been more abashed 
than I. The other women 
pushed her to the front and 
fixed their anxious eyes upon 
me, while she cast hers to the 
ground. The children crept 
to my feet, and looked up to 
my face in innocent astonish- 
ment. At length the old man 
took her hand and put it in 
mine, that I might feel her 
pulse; and she turned her 
eyes upon me for the first time. 
I was the more _ perplexed 
because I thought she looked 
as if she really felt the bitter- 
ness of a curse upon her. [I 
could not keep my fingers on 
her pulse for ever, and, dropping 
her hand gently, told her to 
go and pray; and so broke the 
consultation.” 

He has always an appreciative 
eye for the natural beauties of 
his surroundings; and in one 


passage, which I select from 
many, he tells us of the 
very agreeable retreat that he 
found 


‘in an abandoned palace, 
which stands close to the 
brow of a promontory. From 
a window that overhangs the 
crest I can look along the 
sea coast almost to Jaffa, 
and across the Mediterranean 
to where Cyprus sometimes, 
as the clouds break before 
the wind, shows its head for 
a moment.”’ 


They left the plains and rode 
into the mountains, winding 
through beautiful dells over- 
hung by romantic crags. Now 
and then they heard flocks, 
and sometimes met a shepherd ; 
but generally all was quiet, he 
says, as it was beautiful. In a 
pleasing account of Jaffa he 
touches a responsive chord in 
the hearts of many English- 
men acquainted with Eastern 
countries when he declares that 
nothing shows the difference of 
habits in the East and West so 
much as the outdoor places of 
recreation. In Europe we go 
to gardens to walk about; in 
the East to sit down is the 
pleasure. There is no neatness, 
nothing to charm the eye, and 
(except when the trees are in 
blossom) no fragrance. Roses 
are cultivated, he complains, 
as vegetables, for food, and-are 
laid out in ground by them- 
selves; so also are violets, 
from which he has seen “ the 
most delicious sherbet ’’ made. 
In the much-vaunted gardens 
of the Near East it is enough 








for a Turk if he can spread his 
carpet beneath the shade of a 
citron or orange tree—all fine- 
sounding enough—and smoke 
his pipe, or sip his coffee, to 
the ripple of the little stream 
that wanders through the 
grounds. 

And he refers scathingly to 
the “ wilderness of weeds and 
grass”? that encumbers this 
Jaffa garden and harbours many 
snakes. If any use is made of 
the ground between the trees 
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it is merely for the utilitarian 
purpose of growing grain. He 
ends his strictures with the 
remark that, though on this 
occasion the gardens of Jaffa 
were full of orange trees in 
fruit, “and a large orange 
tree full of ripe fruit is a 
beautiful object to behold— 
when covered over with blos- 
soms the sweetest, perhaps, in 
nature—yet an Eastern garden 
is far from being the scene of 
delight the poets have made it.” 


IV. 


Ibrahim Pasha, the celebrated 
adopted son of Mehemet Ali of 
Egypt, had captured Damascus 
and overrun Syria at about this 
time; and when Skinner at 
length reached the city, on his 
ride from Jerusalem to Baghdad 
and Basra, he found himself 
well received by the small 
Egyptian garrison, the principal 
officers of which did all they 
could, amid appalling condi- 
tions of dirt and squalor, to 
make him comfortable. 

He left Jerusalem at the 
beginning of March 1833 on a 
day of rain and storm. His 
“‘ cavaleade,”’ as he calls it, 
consisted at first of thirteen 
persons, among whom were a 
British naval officer and a 
French colonel; and it set out 
‘‘ with a tolerable clatter ”’ over 
the villainous roads and through 
a country studded with ruins 
and redeemed for him only by 
the wild flowers which at that 
season blossom so profusely in 
Palestine and Syria. 


He writes feelingly of the 
baleful influence of the Turkish 
domination lately lifted from 
the country. 


“ The apathy and ignorance 
could only exist in a nation 
subject to Turkish influence. 
It is impossible to conceive 
the extent of the curse with 
which this land is afflicted 
by the Turk, without having 
witnessed it. The villages 
are mere burrows; the roofs 
and walls of the huts within 
them, grown over by grass, 
give to their dirty inhabi- 
tants as they come from 
them the air of persecuted 
wretches that have taken 
refuge in holes in the earth.” 


Of a typical caravanserai in 
which he had to seek shelter 
on his route, he says that the 
door was so low that they had 
to crouch to enter. The room 
was full of acrid smoke, and 
so dark and close that he could 
have fancied himself sunk into 
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the infernal regions. ‘ Open 
the window, if one there be! ”’ 
he and his companions ex- 
claimed when they had pene- 
trated into the interior ; where- 
upon a loud shout of ‘ Wullah ! 
what dogs are there?’ went 
up from the middle of the 
chamber, and Skinner, peering 
through the smoke, saw a deep 
hole where some thirty men, 
wrapped up in blankets, were 
squatting in a circle. In the 
hole was a smouldering log, 
from which most of the smoke 
came. He likens them to 
owls disturbed in their fav- 
ourite darkness, and says that 
they floundered and flapped 
about in a most ungentle 
humour. They insisted on clos- 
ing the window tightly again, 
and when Skinner remonstrated 
became very truculent. 


“¢There is a mat in the 
corner: sit down there, take 
off your shoes, and thank 
God that you are allowed to 
come in at all!’ cried a 
fellow bearded like the Sara- 
cen’s head upon a sign-post, 
with a knife at his girdle. 
‘Off with your shoes, Un- 
believers !’ exclaimed a little 
shrivelled Arab, with the 
most intolerant expression of 
countenance I ever saw.” 


Eventually Skinner _ sur- 
mounted this trouble, as he 
was to surmount a good many 
more, by assuming a non- 
chalance so complete that it 
made the Arabs laugh; and it 
is interesting to note that he 
anticipates the words of a 
famous passage in ‘ The Seven 
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Pillars ’ by asserting that “‘ good 
humour and indifference are 
the great safeguards among 
the Arabs of the desert; put 
always confidence in their hos- 
pitality and good faith, for, 
savages though they be, they 
have some of the noblest qual- 
ities of our nature.’ 

The so-called facilities for 
billeting along his way must, 
certainly, have tried him sorely. 
Speaking of the conditions that 
existed in one place at which 
he put up for the night, he 
admits that even he shuddered 
at them. All the plagues of 
Egypt might have been there. 
The courtyard was deep in 
mud, from which came a 
most offensive odour, and horses 
were standing up to their hocks 
in it, “their drooping heads 
pointing towards us, famine in 
their looks, and pestilence all 
around.” In another place he 
mentions how all the rats in 
the village seemed to have been 
attracted by sacks of corn that 
stood in a corner of the room. 
“They galloped over us during 
the whole night, scattering the 
grain as they flew, and, coming 
back occasionally for it, sniffed 
and poked about our faces.” 
And later he describes how he 
and his party reached a village 
called Goneytri, which had once 
been surrounded by a wall. 
This had been broken down by 
the rain, and the river had 
flooded all within it. He stood 
with his handkerchief to his 
nose to reconnoitre the place, 
which he found more corrupt 
than any he had yet seen. The 
whole way was strewn with dead 
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animals. All the dogs, pic- 
tures of famine, had scrambled 
on to the wall, and were 
howling pitifully. Directly in 
front of him was a stagnant 
pool, and asses and cows, a 
long time dead, were “ growing 
green about it.’”’ He adds that 
a woman came and began to 
drag aside the carcase of a 
horse, so that he might pass into 
her dwelling. 

But he paints a pretty picture 
of Damascus, whose “ many 
domes and minarets ”’ he beheld, 
a fortnight after he had left 
Jerusalem, “ glittering among 
the palm trees, like a scene of 
enchantment”: a pretty pic- 
ture, that is to say, of a distant 
prospect of it, making him think 
it really was the paradise the 
Moslems imagined it to be. 
Closer acquaintance, of course, 
dispelled most of his illusions, 
unconquerable optimist though 
he was. 

And, talking of illusions, per- 
haps that which Skinner 
abandoned most reluctantly was 
the one about the fair sex. 
“The women of Damascus ” 
(he says) “are esteemed the 
handsomest in the East; and 
although their charms are, I 
have no doubt, much enhanced 
by the difficulty of seeing them, 
they sometimes, from behind 
their tantalizing clouds, pour a 
light that might dazzle the 
traveller most discreet. There 
is a very graceful style of 
coquetry in an Eastern belle 
in the manner in which she 
displays her arms, which are 
the roundest and most per- 
fect imaginable. The fingers, 


covered with rings and dyed 
pink under the nails, play about 
the folds of the drapery, as 
if anxious to restore it to its 
place, in which I observe they 
never can succeed when there 
is a sly opportunity of dis- 
closing the beauty it is meant 
to conceal.” 

And the account of his own 
attempt at a romantic adven- 
ture is so amusing that it would 
be a pity not to record it here, 

“From the summit of our 
house it is scarcely possible to 
avoid peeping into the court 
of the adjoining neighbours, 
where all appear unmasked. 
The people move about like 
figures in the bottom of a pit, 
and the fairest ladies are 
occupied in the most humble 
offices. In a house near the 
convent I caught an occasional 
glimpse of so beautiful a face 
that I was tempted to seek 
its light oftener, perhaps, than 
would be wise to acknowledge. 
I thought I had never seen so 
perfectly lovely a countenance. 
A grated window, which looked 
into the centre area of the house, 
concealed the figure from me, 
and prevented my seeing in 
what occupation so graceful 
a creature was engaged. As 
she cast her eyes upwards 
through the bars—and _ they 
were the most expressive eyes 
in the world—I was so fascinated 
that she must have been duller 
than Eastern ladies generally 
are had she not perceived it. 
It happened, therefore, when- 
ever I walked upon the terrace, 
that accident brought the 
beautiful Helena (for that was 
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her name) to the grated window, 
and I grew impatient to liberate 
her from what seemed to be a 
most barbarous imprisonment. 
The happy moment at length 
arrived. I had bought a large 
punch of violets in my ramble 
through the bazaar, and, armed 
with so infallible an _ inter- 
preter, I appeared at my post. 
She was busily engaged, but 
suspended her work a while 
on perceiving me, and, leaning 
her hand on her cheek like 
Juliet, made behind her prison 


V. 


The account of his arduous 
journey of 500 miles across 
the desert, from Damascus to 
Baghdad, occupies the greater 
part of Skinner’s second volume. 
He tells us of the fine white 
camel on which he usually 
rode, his kit beneath him in 
his saddle-bags, and his blanket 
folded on the saddle. At one 
point his retinue joined up 
with a convoy of pilgrims and 
merchants, and jolted along for 
day after day in their company. 
He found the whole thing “ ex- 
ceedingly picturesque ’’—by day 
the almost happy-go-lucky pro- 
gress of the various detach- 
ments, with the animals spread 
out in search of grazing; at 


. hight the forming of a laager 


and the muezzin’s call to prayer, 
“all the Arabs on their knees 
in a line of two or three 
hundred ... and the priest, 
like a fugleman in front, giving 
the time’’—the recurrent alarms, 
when on the march, of hostile 
marauding bands, 
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bars the prettiest picture im- 
aginable. A bright instrument 
was in her left hand, and I 
thought she might have been 
passing her seclusion in some 
elegant embroidery. Now, how- 
ever, I resolved to tempt her 
from the window, and kissing 
my violets threw them over 
the wall. She rose, and clatter- 
ing on a high pair of wooden 
shoes, came forth, a knife in 
one hand and a fish that 
she had been cleaning in the 
other.” 


Procedure on these occasions 
never varied. First, the camels 
would close upon the centre— 
‘“‘ they always understood what 
was expected of them, and 
came running without per- 
suasion to their places.”’ Every 
man would brace on his sword 
and load his matchlock; and 
in mass formation they would 
then move slowly on till they 
reached the spot selected for 
a halt. The fighting men there 
took post, the leader of each 
group at its head, while men 
who had been detailed for 
guarding the flanks and rear 
hurried into position. The chief 
sheik, with his standard-bearer 
and bodyguard about him, 
occupied the centre. Skinner 
was indignant when, on the 
first of many alarms, he found 
himself assigned ‘“‘a position 
among the merchandise,” and 
made his way at once, he says, 
‘‘to a more honourable post.” 

What would have happened 
had they ever been attacked 
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we can but conjecture. Skinner, 
at all events, seems to have 
had few illusions on the subject. 
He says of one encounter that 
‘it was lucky that the issue 
was so peaceful. I had great 
misgivings, I confess; for the 
warlike tribe we had fallen 
in with could have overthrown 
us as lions would have done a 
flock of sheep.’”’ The sheiks 
appear to have flattered them- 
selves on this occasion that 
they might have been mistaken 
for the vanguard of Ibrahim 
Pasha’s army ! 

Those long, hot hours on 
the line of march were some- 
times diversified by the coursing 
of hares and gazelles. Skinner 
found distraction, too, in study- 
ing the movements of some 
swallows that had followed them 
into the desert and were to 
accompany them all the way 
to Baghdad. They would circle 
close to the camels “as sea- 
birds do by ships,”’ and at night 
would: disappear, to:be with 
them again when they resumed 
their journey in the morning. 
Once during a night’s halt a foal 
was born to a valuable grey 
mare belonging to the chief 
sheik, who gave a feast in 
celebration. The moment it 
was born they tied a black bag 
round its neck, containing a 
charm and the details of its 
pedigree. The little animal, 
when no more than a day old, 
trotted beside its dam for the 
whole of a day’s journey of 
forty miles, over a rocky road, 
and showed not the least vestige 
of fatigue. It was an Arab of 
the pure Nejd strain, which 
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Skinner says was so much sought 
after in India, especially by the 
Army ; and he has some pithy 
remarks to make upon the 
subject, when he declares— 


“T am amused at the 
recollection of the sudden 
change in the habits of the 
Arab horses when they come 
into the possession of English 
masters, by whom they are 
pampered and petted. They 
rarely, I believe, arrive in 
the East till they are six 
years old, and then fall 
suddenly into a life the most 
opposite to that they had 
on their own wide plains, 
where they are seldom fed 
on corn and travel fifty or 
sixty miles a day without a 
drop of water.” 


Frequently the caravan was 
mulcted in tolls and fines 
by the tribes through whose 
dominions it passed. Skinner 
was always ready to pay his 
share, finding “ a sort of right ” 
in them to levy contributions 
on all who passed, and declaring 
that he would as soon think 
of refusing the demands of a 
custom-house as of resisting 
these. And more than once 
when, in spite of his amiability, 
he was in danger from bad 
characters whom he fell in with 
during his strayings from the 
convoy, he saved himself by his 
superb assurance and wit; as 
when (here, again, we are re- 
minded of a famous episode in 
the ‘Seven Pillars’) aruffian tried 
to shoot him, at almost point- 
blank range, from behind a 
rock, and Skinner, dismounting 
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from his horse, went forward 
and offered him his powder- 
flask, saying he would find, 
perhaps, its contents to be 
fresher ! 

And so they continued across 
the Syrian desert to Baghdad, 
keeping almost due east, by 
the caravan route of immemorial 
custom, well to the south of 
the Euphrates and considerably 
north of the line now followed 
by Imperial Airways. Hit, 
where they had their first 
glimpse of the Euphrates, they 
found to be almost deserted, 
having just endured a very 
terrible epidemic of cholera; and 
from there they inclined away 
east towards the Tigris, enter- 
ing a parched and barren land. 
Skinner, who earlier had been 
inclined to ridicule the rigours 
of the desert, has now a dif- 
ferent tale to tell— 


‘‘Tt was excessively hot,’’ 
he says, “‘ and the reflection 
of the sun’s rays from the 
dry soil was beyond endur- 
ance. A steam seemed to 
rise from the earth, and the 
countless small flat stones 
which covered it shone so 
brightly and with so unsteady 
a light through the thin 
vapour that a thousand dif- 
ferent colours danced before 
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pletely, and with the twilled 
handkerchief so bandaged my 
face that I might have passed 
for a@ mummy. Seventeen 
hours’ riding, with but four 
hours’ stop, and another day 
before us! Now, with all 
my vanity, I begin to dis- 
cover what the Desert is.” 


Twenty-three days after they 
had left Damascus they sighted 
Baghdad ; and they ceremoni- 
ally bathed in a wayside tank 
and arrayed themselves “in 
shining yellow, scarlet, and 
gold”’ (Skinner had adopted 
Arab costume for the desert) 
‘to hail the noble minarets of 
‘El Cadum.’” It was evening 
when they passed the gates, 
having emerged from _ great 
groves of date-palms, through 
which a vast concourse of people 
were hurrying to reach the city 
before dark. 

Into his depressing account 
of Baghdad we need not go. 
It appesred to him the abode 
of misery and decay, too dis- 
heartened to make any attempt 
at recovery from the savage 
treatment it had received from 
a Turkish army, following a 
visit from the plague. Skinner 
was glad to get away for a few 
days to Babylon and Hilla, 
whence he returned refreshed 


my eyes. I thought I should to Baghdad for a further ten 
have fallen from my camel. days before embarking for 
I covered my head up com- Basra. 

VI. 


On an, vening at the end of river in a boat crammed with 
May, Skinner set off down the Arabs and cluttered up with 
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merchandise. It was but thirty 
feet in length and had eighty 
persons in it. He, with three 
companions, occupied a small 
space in the stern, under an 
awning. The remainder were 
huddled together in all atti- 
tudes and positions. At first, 
before the annoyance from mos- 
quitoes had become too great, 
the beauty of the nights went 
far to atone for the days’ 
discomforts— 


“The nights are beautiful : 
we float quietly down the 
smooth stream, lighted by 
the stars . . . gardens border 
the waterway, composed of 
dates, pomegranates, mul- 
berries, lemons, oranges, and 
occasionally figs . .. some- 
times the banks are low, and 
fringed only by liquorice .. .” 


The daylight scenery was for 
the most part a dreary succes- 
sion of mud-flats and ruins, 
and behind them the stretching 
desert. Sometimes, to vary the 
monotony, droves of wretched 
cattle could be seen: “the 
animals are small, and resemble 
so closely those of Bengal, 
that I may fancy myself upon 
the bosom of the Ganges.” 

It might, indeed, have been 
one of Skinner’s least ‘ uneasy 
stages’ if the mosquitoes had 
not come in their countless 
myriads to torment him. After 
praising again “ those magnifi- 
cent nights, now that the moon 
is nearly full, to the inhabitant 
of a more vapoury climate 
inconceivable, when it is pos- 
sible to read the minutest print 
as we lie on deck ’”’ ; and “ those 
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tamarisks alive with nightin- 
gales, which sing with all the 
sweetness of the boasted bird 
of Eastern poetry—as we glide 
on past them there is not a 
moment’s cessation in their 
song,’’ he speaks feelingly about 
these pests— 


“We are plagued by more 
mosquitoes than I ever re- 
member to have seen before ; 
the air is literally darkened 
by them, and to sleep is 
impossible. ...I have be- 
come so sensitive that I can 
now discriminate between the 
sting of each species—a very 
light-coloured and soft-sting- 
ing insect, a dapple - grey 
which is a most active tor- 
mentor, and a dark and 
terrible assailant, the most 
formidable lance of the army, 
whose war-cry is in just 
proportion to his power, and 
is enough to bring on mad- 
ness.” 


He never mentions the word— 
in those days unconnected with 
mosquitoes—‘ malaria,’ though 
he does comment on the suffer- 
ings the natives undergo from 
“fevers arising from _ the 
marshes.” 

The course they followed was 
erratic, first by the Tigris as 
far as Kut, then into the 
Shatt-el-Hai and by one of 
its channels to Sukesh Sheikh, 
and so into the Euphrates 
towards Basra. Skinner dis- 
cusses at some length the scheme 
for placing steamboats on the 
rivers. Should the project ever 
be realised, he muses, their 
shores may become as familiar 
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to us as those of Nile or Ganges ; 
and what a change will then be 
effected in the Eastern world ! 
“The master of a steamboat 
built in the Thames may regu- 
late his course on the Euphrates 
by the bearings of the Tower of 
Babel ! ”’ 

In the midst of one such 
reverie, alas! the boat ran 
aground upon a mud-bank ; 
and after two bellums, into 
which he transferred, had been 
sunk through the mishandling 
of the boatmen, he was forced 
to wade ashore in mud up to 
his knees and enter Basra on 
his feet. “‘I am so accustomed,” 
he says, ‘‘ to the singular variety 
of Eastern travelling that I 
believe if I should be told at 
the gate of a city that it was 
necessary to enter it on my 
head, I should without a thought 
endeavour to do so.” 

At Basra there awaited him 
“one of those happy surprises 
that sometimes compensate for 
all the privations of a tedious 
journey in a moment.” He had 
been greatly exercised in his 
mind how he should get on by 
sea to Bushire; but on calling 
at the Residency he met the 
purser of a brig-of-war of the 
Indian Navy, who assured him 
that the captain had had word 
of his arrival, that they were 


_ to sail for the Gulf that very 


afternoon, and that, if by any 
chance he felt so disposed, he 
might be a welcome guest on 
board. 


And so the traveller started 
on his last lap for Bombay. 
One more interesting experience 
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was to befall him before he 
reached Bushire. Near the little 
island of Kharak was the even: 
smaller one of Khargui, and 
here the brig delayed a whole 
day to collect a tent and flag- 
staff that had once been the 
property of the East India 
Company. Skinner was in- 
formed that the reason for the 
brig’s having sailed so promptly 
from Basra was the intended 
recovery of the articles; and 
had it not been for this he 
might have had to stay many 
weary days there. Comment- 
ing on the incident he says— 


“The brig, I find, has 
been on this cruise for the 
recovery of a piece of canvas 
and an abandoned flagstaff. 
We should be grateful for 
the high value set on these 
apparently trifling matters. 
. . . The Resident of the E.I.C. 
at Bushire took refuge during 
the plague in the island of 
Corgo, where he pitched a 
tent and built a temporary 
dwelling. On his departure 
he abandoned some portion 
of this settlement on the 
beach, which, unfortunately, 
tempted an Arab, who stole 
the canvas to make a sail 
with. I fancy the whole 
Gulf was in an uproar, for 
our brig-of- war was de- 
spatched to vindicate the 
British name, and, finding 
that the delinquent had 
sought the protection of an 
Arab tribe, demanded his 
person. As it is contrary 
to Arab honour to deliver 
the meanest who has sought 
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refuge in distress, the chief 
acknowledged that the man 
was among them, but hoped 
that he would not be required 
to break a pledge deemed so 
sacred. I wish that the 
honour of England could have 
respected this most beautiful 
trait—but the loss of a sail 
was too much! So the guns 
were loaded, and a _ boat 
stealing out of a creek re- 
ceived a volley. . . . The poor 
culprit, lest he should bring 
vengeance on his protector, 
resigned himself to his fate. 
He and his son are now on 
board, close prisoners. He 
fancies he must have borne 
away the talisman of the 
British nation at the least, 
and expects to be sacrificed 
to the fury of her evil genii.”’ 


They put in eleven days 
becalmed at Bushire in stifling 


heat. On 22nd June they 
arrived at Muscat, “ esteemed 
the hottest place on earth— 
the natives give it the emphatic 
name ‘ Jehannum.’ ”’ 

On the 29th, six months and 
a week from the day he had 
left Marseilles, he was in 
Bombay. 


Major Skinner’s _ portrait, 
frontispiece to his first volume, 
lies before me as I write. It 
shows a debonair, frank, and 
handsome man of about forty, 
in smartly fitting tunic, 
epaulettes, and high stock, 
sword under his left arm, and 
right hand in an attitude of 
greeting. 

I do not know what became 
of him; but underneath his 
portrait there is printed in 
microscopic lettering, ‘* from the 
Original Picture in the posses- 
sion of Mrs Genl. Skinner.” 
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THE GAP OF THE NORTH. 


BY MAJOR GEORGE BRUCE. 


A MATTER of business had 
brought M. and me into the 
north-east corner of Leinster, 
and when it was finished we 
moved on to Dundalk for a 
few days’ fishing. 

There was a fine dry-fly 
river at hand, which we were 
credibly informed held many 
goodly trout. But our ac- 
quaintance with them never 
got nearer than that. For 
the Demon Who Looks After 
Things took a hand just then, 
and, as usually happens when 
he intervenes, we did not get 
what we were looking for, but 
something quite different and 
much better worth having than 
a few big trout. 

It began with the weather. 
Coming from England, where 
there had been plenty of rain, 
we were surprised to find the 
river dead low. Every day 
the sun blazed in a clear summer 
sky; what wind there was 
came from the north or north- 
east; no fly seemed to be 
hatching out, and not a decent 
trout would rise. For two days 
we fished from morning till 
night, our total catch amount- 


‘ing to two trout weighing 


between them something over 
three-quarters of a pound. On 
the third morning we gave it 
best, left the rods in our 
hotel, packed sandwiches and 
a thermos into my fishing-bag, 
and set out for a walk. 


The Demon made sure that 
we went the right way, for 
we knew nothing about the 
country. He pushed us gently 
past the railway station, took 
us a short way along the main 
road, and swung us right- 
handed into a smaller road 
that looked inviting. Then he 
just sat back and let things 
happen. 

It was a beautiful morning 
and we tramped ahead for a 
mile or two, thoroughly enjoy- 
ing the sunshine and the fresh 
breeze. Then, at the top of 
a longish rise, we saw some- 
thing not quite usual a little 
way off the road to our left 
front. Standing on high ground, 
considerably above the general 
level of the land, it looked 
to be a small conical hill rising 
abruptly from among trees, 
with the ruins of a building 
on the top. But it was not 
in the least like a natural hill. 
The slope was too steep and 
the top too flat; in fact, it 
resembled a volcanic cone on 
a small scale. And the ruin 
suggested a modern house that 
had been burned. 

“That’s a 
place,” said M. 
you make of it? ”’ 

“Don’t know,’ I replied. 
“Tt looks like a rath, but if 
so it’s about the biggest I 
ever saw, and surely nobody 
would be mad enough to 
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build a house on top of a 
rath.”’ 

‘“‘ There’s an avenue of trees 
leading up to it from the 
road,’”’ she said. ‘ Let’s go 
and have a look at it.” 

We found a gate from which 
the avenue ran up to the hill. 
There were banks on both 
sides with trees growing on 
them, ash, beech, sycamore, 
and lime, but the roadway was 
overgrown with grass and had 
evidently not been in use for 
many years. We walked up 
it to where it cut through a 
great circular bank of earth 
surrounding the conical hill, 
passing over a huge ditch into 
which the earth from the cut 
had evidently been thrown to 
make the roadway level, and 
then wound spirally up the 
cone. 

“Tt’s a rath all right,’’ said 
I, looking at the mound. “TI 
wonder what barbarian can 
have desecrated it with a house 
and a road. Anyone in Ire- 
land should have known that 
you have seen the last of your 
good luck if you put a spade 
into a rath.” 

“Tt doesn’t look as if the 
builder had had much luck,”’ 
said M., gazing up at the ruined 
walls above. ‘‘ The house has 
been burned, there’s no doubt 
about that.’ 

‘“ And I suppose it was he 
who planted all those trees 
on the outer rampart. Well, 
the skunk did his best to ruin 
a grand old fort, and I hope 
he got all that was coming to 
him.” 

We followed the winding road 
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till we reached the building, 
It had certainly been burned ; 
the walls were blackened and 
the few remaining timbers were 
charred. But the house only 
occupied a small part of the 
flat top, which was perhaps 
sixty yards in diameter, sur- 
rounded by a five-foot parapet. 
The sides of the cone fell 
steeply sixty or seventy feet 
to the bottom of the ditch, 
and the outer rampart that 
circled the ditch was from 
twenty to thirty feet high. 

It was indeed a splendid 
site for a fortress, commanding 
all the ground for miles. East- 
ward the land dropped away to 
tidal marshes and sea. To 
the south and west lay a great 
stretch of rich, rolling country 
dotted with farms, where sheep 
and cattle were grazing. Here 
and there stood a country 
house among its trees, and to 
the north a line of hills, misty 
blue with wreaths of white 
cloud on some of their highest 
peaks, closed in the horizon. 
We turned our backs on the 
burnt horror of the modern 
house, and, sitting down on 
the grassy parapet, studied the 
old fort for a time without 
speaking. Then M. said— 

“This must have been a 
great place. I feel as if great 
people had lived here and great 
things had happened.” 

“What makes you say that?” 

“T don’t know. I just feel 
it. But I’m sure it is true.”’ 

M. is far more sensitive than 
I am to what some people 
call ‘ atmosphere,’ some ‘ earth- 
memory,’ and for which there 
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are other names. But there 
is not much of psychic sensi- 
bility in me, and just then I 
was seething with wrath against 
the man who had dishonoured 
this noble earthwork of ancient 
days with his ugly house and 
his wanton tree-planting. So I 
answered carelessly— 

“ Well, it’s a very big rath, 
and I suppose some very big 
man used to live here. But 
we’re not likely ever to know 
more than that. These raths 
are quite prehistoric, barring 
the fairy legends there are 
about so many of them.’’ 

“T wish I could find out 
about this one,’ said M. “ I’m 
certain there were mighty 
happenings here in old days.” 


After a time we came down 
again, and on our way found 
the entrance to a souterrain in 
the side of the rath, not far 
below the top. It was lined 
and roofed with large stones, 
but it had caved in, and only 
a few feet of the passage could 
be seen. We looked at it 
with curiosity, wondering if 
it had ever been explored, and 
then returned to the road by 
the avenue of trees. Half-way 
down this, in the field on our 
left, stood a roughly rounded 
granite pillar, more than five 


feet high and about fifteen 


inches thick. M. stopped and 
pointed to it. 

“That looks a very old 
stone,” she said. “I wonder 
what its history is.” 

‘“* Most stones are pretty old,”’ 
I said with smug fatuousness, 
“and its history is that it was 
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put up for the cows to rub their 
sides against. You’ll see scores 
like it all over the country.”’ 
‘‘T believe there’s more story 
than that about it,” said M. 
thoughtfully. ‘When we get 
back to the town this evening 
I’m going to hunt in some of 
the shops for a guide-book. 
It’s just silly to wander round 
a country like this without 
knowing anything about it.” 


After that we had a pleasant 
but uneventful walk and came 
back to the town early in the 
afternoon to look for a guide- 
book. Here the Demon again 
took a hand. He led us straight 
to a stationer’s shop of modest 
size and unpretentious appear- 
ance. There was nobody in 
it except the owner, Mr T., 
who was quite ready for a 
chat. Before we had talked 
to him for three minutes we 
realised that we had met a 
man of unusual type, anti- 
quarian, scholar, and enthusiast. 

“Yes,” said he, “I have a 
little handbook of the district 
which I put together myself. 
Is there anything in particular 
that you wanted to find out 
about? Oh! that big rath 
near Castletown. Well, that 
is the very centre of the old 
legends of this place. That is 
Dun Dealgan, ‘the Fort of 
Dealga.’ ‘Dundalk’ is a cor- 
rupted form of the name.” 

‘What ? ” I asked in amaze- 
ment. ‘ The actual fort where 
Cuchulain was born ? ”’ 

“Yes. It was the residence 
of his father, Sualtaim, who 
married Dectiré, daughter of 
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the King of Ulster. All the 
story of the ‘Cattle raid of 
Cooley’ centres round this 
place.”’ 

“What did I tell you?” 
said M. to me triumphantly, 
and, turning to our new friend, 
she asked— 

“Ts anything known about 
that stone pillar on the right 
as you go up to the fort? ” 

“That is called ‘the Stone 
of Lingadan,’ who was cowherd 
to Dectiré, Cuchulain’s mother.”’ 


It was a long time before 
we left that shop, taking with 
us the handbook which the 
author had brought out in 
his own printing-press. We 
had talked of all the story 
of Cuchulain, ‘the Hound of 
Ulster’; of the great cattle 
raid led by Queen Maeve of 
Connacht, in which Cuchulain 
held the ford at Ardee against 
an army; of the later invasion 
when Maeve, in revenge for 
her defeat, raised the three 
provinces against Ulster, and 
Cuchulain, again holding the 
Gate of Ulster against a host 
till his tardy comrades came 
to his aid, was slain in battle. 
Just before we left, Mr T. gave 
us @ parting bit of advice. 

‘You ought to see the place 
where Cuchulain was killed. 
It is marked on the Ordnance 
map ‘Cloch an Fear Mor,’ 
‘the Stone of the Great Man.’ 
You would have time to see 
it this afternoon,” and he told 
us how to get to it. 

By luck we caught a bus 
which took us three miles down 
the road; then we got out 
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and walked. It was not long 
before we found the stone, a 
massive, unhewn, pointed block 
about ten feet high, one of 
those scattered relics of a mega- 
lithic race lost before the dawn 
of history. The story goes 
that at the end of a desperate 
day’s battle against fearful odds, 
nearly all the followers of 
Cuchulain had fallen, and he 
himself was mortally wounded. 
He threw his sword away into 
a small lake, known thereafter 
as Lochan an Claiv, ‘ the Little 
Lake of the Sword,’ and told 
his few remaining men to bind 
him fast with their belts to 
this great standing stone, that 
he might die on his feet, facing 
his enemies. Even then Queen 
Maeve’s soldiers were so daunted 
by the havoc he had made 
among them that not till they 
saw a@ raven perch on his head 
would the boldest dare to come 
near him. Finding that he 
was indeed dead they cut off 
his head and his right hand. 
But his work was done. He 
had held the invaders back 
from the Gate of Ulster, and 
now his great friend and brother- 
in-arms, Conall Carnach, only 
second in fame to Cuchulain 
himself, appeared at the head 
of the Ulster army. 

Bursting like a thunderbolt 
on the battle-weary host of 
Maeve, the Ulster champion 
drove it headlong across the 
Boyne with such _ terrible 
slaughter that the defeat has 
ever since been known as the 
Red Rout of Conall Carnach. 
Recovering the head and hand 
of his dead friend, Conall 
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brought his body back to Dun 


Dealgan. And with it he 
prought the heads of seventy 
kings, princes, and famous 
warriors of the Southern army 
to decorate the outer palisade 
of Cuchulain’s fort, as in 
medieval days the heads of 
the King’s enemies used to 
decorate the spikes on London 
Bridge. 

M. and I both knew the old 
story well. But it was a new 
sensation to find the actual 
spot—the very stone to which, 
more than nineteen hundred 
years ago, the dying hero was 
bound. It stood in a field 
from which the hay had lately 
been carried, and at no great 
distance lay a marshy hollow 
covered with rushes, all that 
remains today of the Lochan an 
Claiv. Who knows what relics 
those fields might give up, 
if deeply dug ? 

Many people will tell you 
that Cuchulain never lived— 
that his whole story is a ‘ sun- 
myth.’ Of course, it has been 
overlaid with supernatural addi- 
tions till truth and legend are 
hopelessly mixed. But in its 
main points the tale is most 
probably true. The‘ sun-myth ’ 
idea has been worked to death. 
Someone (was it Andrew Lang ?) 
wrote a delightful and most 
convincing skit on the ‘ sun- 
theory, in which he 
completely disproved the his- 
torical existence of Prince 
Charlie and Flora MacDonald, 
showing that one was certainly 
the Sun-God, the other the 
Goddess of Spring. It is possible 
to be much too clever, a fact 
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understand. 


We came back to Dundalk 
as the sun was setting, and 
after dinner we studied the 
handbook together with the 
map. That handbook gave a 
concise account of all things 
of interest to be found in the 
neighbourhood, with enough 
sketch of their history to be in- 
telligible to the average tourist. 
But to people who already had 
some knowledge of the old 
legends and later historical 
events, the book seemed to 
carry an inner meaning. Legend 
and history wove themselves 
into a single picture whose 
central motif was not Dun 
Dealgan, but a place not far 
away, the Gap of the North. 
We decided to make next day 
a day of exploration and to 
follow up the clue. 

Breakfasting early, we packed 
our lunch in the bag and set 
out on the Newry road. Some 
miles from the town we branched 
to the left, the road rising 
steadily till we found ourselves 
on top of a hill, or rather 
ridge, running east and west. 
Behind us, to the south, lay 
the low undulating plain of 
Murhevna, Cuchulain’s territory ; 
in front of us was a rampart 
of hills flanking on both sides 
the central massif of Slieve 
Gullion. And along the foot 
of that mountain runs the one 
pass through that barrier of 
hills, an ancient road perhaps 
more fought for and fought 
over in the last two thousand 
years than any road in Europe : 








the Gateway of Ulster—the 
Gap of the North. 

This ridge on which we stood, 
Faughart Hill, has been a 
battlefield for ages. But it 
has one peaceful association, 
and that a great one. For on 
its crest stands one of the old 
Irish earthen forts, like Dun 
Dealgan, but smaller, where 
lived in the fifth century a 
tribal chief. He and his an- 
cestors were probably ‘ marcher 
lords,’ whose duty it was to 
defend the pass, as it had been 
Cuchulain’s in earlier days. To 
this chief, about the year 450 
A.D., was born a daughter, 
afterwards far-famed as Saint 
Brigid. Here she lived until 
she journeyed to take up her 
life’s work as Abbess of Kildare. 
And just across the road from 
her father’s fort is her ancient 
church, a roofless ruin now. 
Round it are the graves of 
fourteen centuries, and in a 
rock grotto below the church 
is her holy well. 

Curious, is it not, to think 
of this little girl, daughter of 
a petty Irish chieftain whose 
very name is lost—himself a 
pagan probably, for he named 
her after the Irish war-goddess 
—hbeing now celebrated as a 
saint in many lands? In Ire- 
land numberless girls bear her 
name; in Scotland, under the 
form of Saint Bride, she was 
the patron of the great House 
of Douglas; in France, in 
Italy, in Spain, even in the 
Canary Islands, you will find 
churches and convents dedicated 
to her. 

But a more stormy cradle 
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for a saint than Faughart Hill 
it would be hard to find. Be- 
sides the fort of Brigid’s father 
there are still at least eight or 
ten forts along its southern 
slope. We know from the 
Cuchulain legends that, about 
the beginning of the Christian 
era, more than one invasion 
from the south attempted to 
break through the Gate of 
Ulster. For the next two 
hundred years the _ scanty 
records point to troubled times 
along the Ulster border, and 
in 284 a.p. the annals tell 
how King Cormac Ulfada fought 
a battle on Faughart Hill. 
The impassable lakes and 
swamps of Fermanagh, together 
with the rugged forest - clad 
ranges between Fermanagh and 
Louth, seem to have made 
the Gap of the North the only 
practicable highway for an in- 
vasion of Ulster. And for 
nearly twelve hundred years 
after Saint Brigid’s day the 
same conditions held. On 
Faughart Hill, Ulstermen and 
Southern Irishmen, Ulstermen 
and Normans, Ulstermen and 
English, fought time and again 
in attack and defence of the 
pass. To the very end of the 
sixteenth century the Gap of 
the North formed a shield to 
the O’Neills of Tirowen and 
a dreaded barrier to the Tudor 
generals, till Mountjoy, after 
twice defeating Hugh O’Neill, 
cut down the forest on both 
sides of the pass and built 
Moiry Castle to command it. 
During those centuries of 
war the Church of Saint Brigid 
saw many savage deeds. In 
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732 A.D., Aodh, High King of 
Ireland, defeated the Ulster 
king on Faughart Hill, and 
taking him prisoner had his 
head struck off on the ‘ stone 
of decapitation ’ by the church 
door. Nearly six hundred years 
later another king was beheaded 
here, probably on the same 
stone which John O’Donovan 
saw by the church door in 
the sixteenth century. For in 
1316 Edward Bruce, King 
Robert’s brother, was crowned 
at Dundalk; ‘the Gaels of 
Erin,’ as we are told in the 
‘Annals of Loch (Cé,’ “ pro- 
claimed him King of Erin.” 
Before this he had defeated 
Mortimer and Butler; Ulster had 
rallied round him as their leader 
against the English; now, joined 
by Robert with a contingent of 
Scottish troops, he marched 
south to drive the English 
invaders from the whole island. 

It was a bold venture, but 
the Fates were against it. 
Armies then had largely to 
live on the country; there 
had been two very bad harvests ; 
the campaign caused terrible 
suffering, even famine, in dis- 
tricts already short of food. 
The southern chiefs, instead 
of joining with Ulstermen and 
Scots against a common enemy, 
either made terms with the 
English or fought them single- 
handed, getting well beaten. 
At length the Bruces, finding 
Dublin too strong to take, 
retreated to the north. Robert 
returned to Scotland, promising 
to send men and supplies to 
his brother, and Edward made 
his camp on this barbican of 
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Ulster, Faughart Hill, to cover 
the Gap of the North. 

Here John de Bermingham 
marched against him with a 
much superior force, raised from 
the English Pale. Had Bruce 
fallen back behind the Gap to 
await the promised reinforce- 
ments, Bermingham could never 
have forced it. But with all 
his high qualities of courage 
and leadership, Edward Bruce 
was wanting in prudence. So 
far, his men had been in- 
vincible in the field, and his 
fierce pride would allow no 
retreat. The battle was stoutly 
fought on both sides, till 
Edward was killed by one 
Mapas, a Drogheda Englishman, 
upon which his troops gave 
way and the defeat was decisive. 
Edward Bruce’s body was 
carried to the church of Saint 
Brigid, where his head was 
cut off on the ‘ stone of decapi- 
tation’ and sent to Edward IT., 
who with a sad lack of chivalry 
had it placed on a spike on 
London Bridge. 

So ended the one real chance 
that Ireland had during seven 
centuries of gaining independ- 
ence, as Scotland had gained 
hers. Many reasons have been 
given for the miscarriage of 
the invasion, but the plain 
truth seems to be that the 
southern chiefs, Irish or old 
Norman, failed to combine with 
the men of Ulster and the 
Scots. Had such great clans 
as O’Connor, O’Brien, and Mac- 
Carthy, together with the Nor- 
man families then at feud with 
the English king, Lacys, 
Verduns, de Burgos, Geral- 
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dines, and others, joined the 
army of the Bruces on their 
march south, it is hard to see 
how a victory as decisive as 
Bannockburn should not have 
been won. But between south 
and north was an element of 
mistrust strong enough to pre- 
vent any true combination. 
Today, as everybody knows, 
there is a lack of harmony 
between Ulster and the rest 
of Ireland. Everybody is ready 
to give you good reasons for 
it. ‘“ Protestant and Catholic,”’ 
“Orange and Green,” they say 
confidently. But fifteen cen- 
turies before any of these 
religious or political divisions 
were evolved that hostility ex- 
isted. A very ancient tale, 
dating probably from the first 
century B.c., that fierce fighting 
story “The Carving of Mac- 
Datho’s Boar,” shows this spirit 
in most savage intensity. Nor 
can we attribute it (as many 
do) to the fact that much of 
Ulster was settled by Scots 
under King James I. and VI. 
For it was in evidence before 
Fergus MacErc in the sixth 
century led the first Gaels— 
Scots as they were then called 
—from Ireland to colonise old 
Caledonia and give it the name 
of Scotland. However far back 
we go we shall find little 
difference in blood between the 
men of Ulster and those of 
southern Ireland. In all four 
provinces there is much the 
same blend of races — Gael, 
Norse, Norman, Welsh, and 
Saxon—with here and there a 
glimpse of older stock than 
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any of these. Perhaps there 
is a stronger Pictish strain in 
Ulster, but Picts can be traced 
in Leinster and Connacht as 
well, if not in Munster, and 
the Picts never made much 
of a figure in Ireland. What 
then is the cause of this age- 
old feud between North and 
South ? 

Sitting in the sunshine on 
Faughart Hill, I tried vainly 
to puzzle out the problem in 
my mind. I could think of no 
solution. Yet the problem was 
certainly there, and its visible 
symbol lay below, that narrow 
sword-cut through the hills, 
the Gap of the North. There 
are many mountain passes in 
Ireland of greater beauty; 
many that are higher, grander, 
longer, more difficult; but 
none so famous in history— 
none so deeply drenched in 
blood. Today the railway runs 
through the Gap, and though 
the custom-houses on either 
side still mark a division, the 
line forms a _ peaceful link. 
And I like to fancy that even 
in the old fighting days trade 
went through the Gap, even 
as it now goes through the 
Khyber, and that wandering 
poets, minstrels, and craftsmen 
passed that way, welcomed and 
rewarded by the fighting men 
on both sides. Indeed, we 
get a hint of this in a story 
of Cuchulain’s boyhood, where 
we hear that at a point in the 
Gap “a good soldier of the 
Ulstermen does be watching 
and guarding there... . If 
artists ’’ (query poets, musicians, 
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or craftsmen) “go away dis- 
contented with the Ulstermen, 
it is he who offers gifts for the 
honour of the province. If 
artists come to the country, 
he is the man who protects 
them.” 

The place where this guardian 
was posted is interesting. It 
marks the spot where the Gap 
is crossed by a very ancient 
boundary line, the Black Pig’s 
Dyke. Little remains of it 
today, but enough for arche- 
dlogists to trace a mighty 
earthen rampart from near 
the head of Carlingford Lough 
in the east to Bundoran on 
Donegal Bay in the west. 
From sea to sea that rampart 
ran, most irregular in its trace, 
most unexpected at times, 
evidently an old defence of 
Ulster against the south. Some 
have dated it from the second 
or third century A.D., but none 
of the old annals tell of its 
building. And if you follow 
the march of Queen Maeve 
(it is fully told in the story 
of the Cattle Raid) you will 
see that she never crosses the 
line of the Dyke, but makes a 
big détour to the south, avoid- 
ing it, though it is never 
mentioned. From this and 
other evidence, it is considered 
possible that the Black Pig’s 
Dyke may date back to the 
Bronze Age, say 700 B.c. Does 
the feud between Ulster and 
the South go back as far as 
that ? 

Anyhow, the only legends 
still current about the Dyke 
have got badly mixed in the 
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telling. For the Black Pig, 
which, maddened by wounds, 
they say, tore up this great 
ditch from one side of Ireland 
to the other, piling the earth 
in a huge mound beside it, 
was, according to a local story 
here, killed not far from Dun- 
dalk. The red colour of the 
soil in the Castle Roche district 
comes from its being soaked 
with the blood of the dying 
pig. I think a blend of this 
tale with the virtues of blood- 
manure must have been in 
the mind of a farmer there 
who said to me: “’Tis grand 
soil for the potatoes. ‘Tis 
like blood, that land is.”” But 
whether the infuriated pig tore 
up the Dyke from east to west, 
or vice versa, it is straining 
probability, even in a legend, 
to say that he was killed in 
the middle of his run. Possibly, 
however, the mere fact of such 
a grotesque and childish story 
being told to account for the 
existence of this mighty earth- 
work is in itself evidence of 
the great antiquity of the Black 
Pig’s Dyke. 


M. and I rambled over the 
hill for a time, trying to recon- 
struct the scene of Edward 
Bruce’s last fight and to picture 
the Gap of the North as it 
was in his day, a black gorge 
in the dense forest which covered 
all the hills. That forest is 
gone. To right and left of 
the Gap the hills rise steeply, 
though of no great height (Slieve 
Gullion itself is less than two 
thousand feet), but rugged and 
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craggy, clothed in sheets of 
bracken and deep drifts of 
heather. It was easy to imagine 
them an impassable barrier 
before the forest was cleared. 
Now they were a thing of 
beauty, the sun giving them 
colour and depth, the haze 
of the north-east wind soften- 
ing their jagged outlines with 
a delicate veil of misty lilac. 
We passed on into the old 
graveyard to see the ivy-clad 
ruin of Saint Brigid’s church. 
It is certainly much later than 
her time, but probably stands 
on the site of an earlier building. 
We searched for the ‘ stone of 
decapitation’ and the grave 
of Edward Bruce, last King of 
Ireland, but no trace now 
remains of either. Lower down 
was Saint Brigid’s holy well, 
a little basin of clear water 
among great grey rocks, over- 
shadowed by a very old gnarled 
and twisted ash tree. Coming 
back we crossed the road and 
climbed the earthen fort in 
which the Saint was born. 
From the top we had a magni- 
ficent view, the broad lands 
of Murhevna stretching away 
round and beyond Dun Dealgan, 
and to the south-east the district 
of Cooley — Cuailgne — where 
lived the famous Brown Bull 
“* before whom no bull in Ulster 
dared to bellow.” It was the 
tale of this magic beast, of 
his beauty and perfection, that 
brought Queen Maeve of Con- 
nacht on the celebrated ‘ Cattle 
raid of Cooley’ to meet defeat 
and disaster at the hands of 
Cuchulain. Maeve had her 


faults—plenty of them by all 
accounts—but farmers will think 
kindly of her as a great lover 
of good cattle, though her 
method of building up a pedigree 
herd was a bit shady. 

Certainly Saint Brigid’s fore- 
fathers had chosen a _ good 
spot for their post as Keepers 
of the Gate. For ten miles 
or more no enemy could 
approach without being seen 
by the sentinel on this lofty 
rath, and no doubt there was 
some system of signalling, smoke 
by day or beacon-fire at night, 
to Emain Macha, near Armagh, 
where the King of Ulster had 
his palace. Then it would be 
the duty of the Faughart garri- 
son to hold the entrance to the 
Gap of the North till the 
King’s troops arrived. To this 
day the phrase ‘‘a good man 
in a gap” is used in Ireland 
to describe a man who can be 
trusted in a tight place, and 
we may well believe that Saint 
Brigid’s father was “a good 
man in @ gap.”’ 

But the day was wearing on, 
and we had still a long way 
to go. Coming down Faughart 
Hill on the farther side from 
the way we went up, we walked 
for two hours before we reached 
the great rath of Dun Dealgan. 
This time we knew much more 
about it than we had known 
the day before. The house 
on top had been built, the trees 
planted, and the roadway cut 
by an eighteenth century person- 
age known as ‘ Pirate Byrne.’ 
A proper title, we agreed ; for 
nobody but a pirate or some 
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equally nefarious character 
would have perpetrated such 
a crime. But, as always 
happens if you injure a rath, 
his luck left him. His family 
came to grief; the house 
changed hands several times, 
and, finally, was burned during 
‘the troubles.’ Let us hope 
that before long some patriotic 
man will clear every vestige 
of it away. 

Again M, and I sat on the 
top parapet, our backs to the 
pirate’s atrocity, and went over 
the old story in our minds. 
I closed my eyes. Gradually 
time swept back and the scene 
changed. The pirate’s trees 
had vanished. Round the great 
outer rampart beyond the ditch 
was a ring of heavy spiked 
palisade, on which were im- 
paled the seventy grim trophies 
of the Red Rout. And on top 
of the fort were two figures, 
Conall Carnach the Avenger, 
with Cuchulain’s beautiful wife, 
Emer of Lusk, fairest and most 
gifted of the women of Ireland. 
Between them lay the body 
of the hero, washed clean and 
wrapped in white linen, a silken 
scarf round the severed head. 
And Emer wailed for the five 
noble comrades, four of whom 
had died in that fierce battle ; 
for the two matchless chariot- 
horses, the black and the grey ; 
for their bold driver, Cuchulain’s 
dear friend and her own; for 
the lion- hearted Hound of 
Ulster; and for herself, left 
widowed and forlorn. ‘ For 
if the world had been searched 
from the rising of the sun to 
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sunset, the like would never 
have been found in one place, 
of Black Sainglain and the Grey 


of Macha, and Laeg the 
charioteer, and myself and 
Cuchulain ! ”’ 


Then she and her friend sang 
the Death-chant of Cuchulain, 
the terrible Song of the Heads, 
in which she asks and Conall 
tells the names and rank of 
the chiefs whose lives had paid 
for the death of the Hound. 

“ And after that, Emer bade 
Conall make a wide deep grave 
for Cuchulain; and she laid 
herself down beside her gentle 
comrade, and she put her mouth 
to his mouth and she said: 
‘Love of my life, my friend, 
my darling, my one choice of 
the men of the earth, many is 
the woman envied me till to- 
day: and now I will not stay 
living after you.’ And her 
life went out from her, and 
she herself and Cuchulain were 
laid in one grave.”’ 


The vision was gone. I 
opened my eyes to reality, to 
a most glorious sunset. A 
golden splendour of high, fleecy 
clouds hung in the western 
sky. As I watched they slowly 
changed to radiant scarlet, then 
deepened to blood-red, bathing 
the ancient fort in a blaze of 
crimson light. .. . Something 
was calling. ... There was a 
message for me, if only I had 
the wit to catch it.... A 
message? ... What?... 

Colour in the _ sunset! 
Colours had their meaning! 
Was that golden glory the 
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glory of the golden age of 
Ireland? There had been a 
time when alone among the 
Western nations she held the 
torch of Truth—held it high, 
and passed it on; to Scotland 
first, then to England, even 
to France and the wild mountain 
land of the Swiss ; a time when 
Ireland was truly known as 
the Land of Saints and Scholars 
—an Age of Gold indeed. Scar- 
let, too—scarlet for courage ! 
In that divine quality at least 
the Irish race has never been 
lacking, much as it may have 
lacked in other things. And 
then that wave of crimson, 
that blood-red tide. ... Ah! 


of the evening sky. ... Blue! 4 
Blue for Hope! Hope | 
of peace in the end; of the | 


staunching of that age-old feud; 7 
of brotherhood and goodwill 7 
throughout the land in place of 7 
And then at @ 
last the message seemed to | 


strife and hate. 


come—in simple words spoken 
nineteen hundred years ago— 
“When it is evening ye say: 
It will be fair weather, for 
the sky is red.”’ 
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